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Bon Voyage--Wherever You Go 


Student Edition follows p. 24-T © Weekly Lesson Plan for Teachers, 22-T, 23-T, 24-7 








Prior to 1830, how was wheat ground into flour? What portions of wheat were removed by the 


new milling process ? How much energy value is found in one ounce of bread ? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


9. BREAD AND ITS QUALITY 


When we closed Chapter 8% last month, 
we told you how hardly a month passes 
without a wheat harvest somewhere in 
the world. This included cold, northern 
countries where, beginning with the 
1800's, hard winter wheats were grown 

It had been customary to mill wheat 
between two stones: hence the term 
“<tone-ground flour.” But the winter 
wheats of the north were too hard and 
they wore away the millstones too qui kly 

Then in 1830, a man named Muller 
invented the roller mill. Later a man 


And the 


reason for this roller mill was to bring 


named Sulzberger perfected it 


into use a fast, practicable way to mill all 
grains, soft as well as hard wheats 
Instead of stones, Sulzberger fitted 
together seven sets of porcelain and steel 
rollers. The first set of rollers were fairly 
wide ipart and their action cracked the 
kernel, separating the germ and the oil, 
which were removed Other rollers then 
scaled off the middlings, or the medium 
sized particles separated in the sifting of 
These were put aside 


(high grade 


the ground grain 
and used for “patent flour” 
flour) 

Finally. closer-set rollers broke up the 
starchy part of the kernel into plain white 


flour. With the 


wheat germ removed, 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


whic h spoiled quickly, and the bran take n 
out, which absorbed too much moisture. 
the flour thus obtained had better keeping 
qualities. It could be stored for longer 
periods and shipped to far parts. 

This new milling process revolutionized 
milling in Minneapolis in the mid-1800"s 

After awhile our scientists had slight 
doubts whether or not flour milled this 
new way Was as nutritious as it had been 
when it was stone-ground. For when 
grain had been stone-ground, all the ele 
ments of the wheat kernel —bran, starch 
and germ —had been ground up together 

But now both bran and germ were re- 
moved! Bran contains minerals, and the 
germ ts an important source of vital 
vitamin B,. 

The scientists needn't have worried too 
much, however. Bread is and always has 
been rich in calories, and despite the new 
developments in the milling of wheat, the 
energy value of bread remained pretty 
much the same: twelve hundred calories 
per pound and seventy-five calories per 
ounce. And bread is cheap; in no food 
could seventy-five calories be obtained 
more inexpensively than in one ounce of 
bread. 

And today, due to the efforts of the 
millers, scientists, doctors, and nutri 
tionists of our nation, bread enriched with 


important vitamins and minerals equals 
in every way the goodness of bread made 
with stone-ground flour which fed our 
grandparents. 

In our next chapter, we will outline in 
detail the program of flour and bread 
enrichment which affects the lives of 
every one of us. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whether it is made from 
stone-ground flour or flour that is highly 
refined. And today, penny for penny, 
enriched bread provides more of the things 
our bodies need —more generously — than 
any other food. 

Because bread has always been our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic history in this 
series of sketches for your classroom use. 


Next chapter: Bread and its quality, Part 2 
Tune in the Bokers of America Program 


“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


> 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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/. THESE MINERS ARE SPRAYING POWDERED 
LIMESTONE ON THE MINE WALLS. 
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Over the vears the coal industry has established a record of 
safety improvement that no other American industry can 
match. Newspaper reports of mine accidents seldom point 
this out. but it is a fact that, today, coal mining is more than 


twice as safe as it was just ten years ago. 


The coal industry’s search for new and better safety measures 
and devices never ends. For example, one of the best safe- 
guards is to spray limestone on mine walls to dilute the coal 
dust, thus minimizing the explosion hazard. And, today, 
giant fans force fresh air into the mines, thus expelling 
dangerous gases. On the average, for every ton of coal taken 


out of the modern mine—6 tons of fresh air go in! 


To combat roof falls, a new device called the roof bolt has 
been developed. This bolt makes the roof self-supporting by 
binding together the overhead layers of rock. And recently, 
research has been devoted to electronic devices that detect 


faults in mine roofs. 


Mining shares with other industries the risks of handling 
powerful machinery, and other ever-present dangers. So 
every educational device is used to preach safety including 
regular meetings held with mine foremen. 

In their fight against danger, America’s mine operators spent 
80 million dollars last year on safety measures, equipment, 
research. And this effort is paying off! The bituminous coal 
industry has achieved one of the most impressive records of 
safety improvement in all American industry. 


BITUMINOUS W COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


2. THIS FOREMAN IS TESTING 
THE AIR TO SEE IF IT 
CONTAINS A DANGEROUS GAS. 


3 mest MEN ARE INSTALLING 
ROOF BOLTS—A NEW METHOD OF 
MAKING MINE ROOFS SAFER. 


i /| @ aN 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 

room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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FREE TO EVERY STUDENT SUBSCRIBER 


AMERICA VOTES—This profusely illustrated, separately bound supplement will be sent 


at no extra cost to every student subscriber with the October 
Practical Encuisn, or Worip Week. Simply and clearly, this 
elections will discuss the main issues of the 


LASTIC, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


factual, non partisan unit on the nationa 


Ist issue of Senior Scno- 


presidential campaign, qualifications and personalities of the candidates, party platforms, 


ind many other factors important for a 


Both English and social studies teachers will f{ 


ideas for classroom work and home exerci 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Everv social studies student will profit by re ading this 
easy-to-understand explanation of the American elec 
i firmer grasp of under 


m ind will acquire 
Pictorial 


otf American government 


toral svste 
lving principles 
maps, charts, and pictograms clarify frequently misun 


derstood factors in our svstem of tree elections and 


pro) ide fuller understanding of American democracy 


sound understanding of our 


electoral system. 


find this unit chock-full of stimulating 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


English teachers will find many 
thought-provoking presentation of American democracy 
independent thinking among 
unbiased discussion of a 


wavs to use. this 


in action to promote 
students. This completely 
topic that will be a focal point of interest throughout 
the nation will provide background material for class 


forums, pro and con discussions composition classes. 


~~ Be sure to reserve copies of AMERICA VOTES for your classes next fall. Send in 
your renewal order now. (Order may be revised after school starts.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Aa reheat deserves these 


Educationally Superior Films 


Made by educators for educators, EBFilms can greatly 


improve the quality of instruction in your classrooms! 


Margoret Rufsvold, Learning becomes a fascinating experi- 
Indiana University, ence with EBFilms! Much more can be 

T so Gai 
Cottaboreter on Library Story absorbed in the same period. Teachers and 


students save up to one hour a day—a tre- 





mendous saving in time and cost. 

EBFilms have greater teaching power 
because they are produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in 
both education and subject matter. Such 
as Enrico Fermi, Arthur Gates and Wallace 
W, Atwood. 

And since Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer you the most extensive library 
of all, you have your choice of not just a 
single film on a subject but a complete 
series of films. This gives you far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 

Whether you own your films or rent 
them, your school deserves this education. 
ally superior audio-visual material. A sin- 
gle classroom showing of EBFilms proves 
their greater power to hold interest, vital- 
ize learning and increase retention. 


See these recently released EBFilms! 

Drug Addiction Laplanders Alcoholism 

People Along the Life Along the New Tools for 
Mississippi Waterways Learning 

Hindu Family Morning Star Insurance Against 

Our Community Tippy —-the Town Dog Fire Losses 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE * 


eeeereereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dept. 12, Wiimette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [iSRRSieaeie Eee 
' FILMS INC. ~ 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
New York + Chicago * Boston + Atlanta + Dallas City ‘toe 
Hollywood + Birmingham, Mich. « Portland, Ore. PLEASE PRINT 


@eoeereeeereereeeeeeeeeee 











l Our Corner 


ns 

Arts. Rumor ran that this report by 

the Curriculum Commission of the 

National Council of Teachers of Eng 

lish would steer a middle course. It does not. English Lan 
Aris is a rey 

For n understanding of what the 
ms means for the individual English teacher, see The 
nglish Teacher of the Future p 10-T by Hardy Finch, 
} 


olutionary document 


adoption of its provi 


our contributing editor for English 


2 le 
Just how revolutionary is English Language Arts? Unless 


ve misread the words, the distinguished Commission not 


baby out with the bath, but also the bassinet 


Items that apparently go 


nly throws the 
ind most of the baby’s clothes 
out the classroom window include 


itself. No * 


curriculum listing of topics to be mas 


Textbooks and inthologie s (in which many of the Com 


} 


members and their invested many 


publishers have 
hours and much money 
3. Most of the 
$. Most of our herita 


5. Some of our heritage of 


grammar as commonly taught 
ge of British literature 
American literature 


6. Standards of achievement. “The amount of damage 


that has been done to the mental health of boys and girls 


by the academic machinery of schools with their arbitrary 


standards for grading and promotion, is beyond estimation 


7. Most written 


omposition—which would be reserved 


lurgely for an advanced upper grade selected group 


mS 


Authors of English Language Arts invite discussion. We'll 


start the ball rolling. Scholastic Teacher invites its readers to 


send in their views of English Language Arts. We'll print as 


, 
nany as space permits through the coming year 


questions of our own 


' 
In the meantime we have a tew 
this report mmission shown enough regard 


| Has the Ci 


the citizens—the customers of education—want in 
} 


f instruction by English teachers? Citizens have 


] 
very voluble lately 


Are the recommendations realistic in terms of the aver ive 


icher with the average load? American educators must 


ilw ivs reconcile thei desire to dive individual seTV ice with 
hard facts of class load and underpaid teachers 


Is it wise to try to extend the activity program of the 


' 
lementary school into junior and senior high school without 
nore experimentation? Are we sure we do not short-change 


boys and girls if we fail to introduce them in an orderly 
ispirations and human 


English and world lit 


onsecutive wav to the heritage of 
struggle embedded in’ American 
erature’ 

English Languag 
igree with it. NCTE 


hal.” Read it and let us hear your 


Arts is important whether or not you 


president Lennox Grey calls it “epo 


Opinions W. D. B 


Need money for summer travel plans? See 
Pot o' Gold Department, page 46-T. Use 
the Free Materials coupon, also page 46-T 
(or coupons throughout the magazine) 


I have just read English Language 
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with Amazing RCA “Thread-Easy Projector” 


With this new RCA projector, you can actually thread 
the film in only 30 seconds. Thread it while you're lectur- 
ing. Thread it in the dark. Even a child can thread it. 
It’s that simple. 
Every operation easier with RCA ‘‘400” 

Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the pro: ectionist. So simple you 
can set it up with pictures and sound on the screen 
in only 2 minutes. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes to pack up 
the Junior model. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 33'4 lbs. Women appreciate its narrow 
case, rounded corners, proper balance. 

Schools Prefer the RCA ‘‘400” 
In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools bought 572 
RCA ‘*400’s”. Baltimore schools bought 156. Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools bought 81. Already many thousands 
of RCA ‘400’s” are in schools . . . making film projection 
easier ... for busy teachers just like you. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, H.J. 


EZODUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 
If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you owe it to 
yourself to find out about this revolutionary easy-to-use 
projector. The new “‘Thread-Easy” design is the culmi- 
nation of 23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives you such outstanding ease of operation, plus a 
brilliant picture and superb sound. 


wt 


rpo---cr 


RCA “400” Junior. Handsome 
blue-green spatter finish. Single case 
weighs 33/4 Ibs. 7-watt amplifier, 
8-inch speaker. Excellent for me- 
dium to large rooms. 


RCA “400” Senior. Has |0-watt 
amplifier, 10-inch speaker. Projec- 
for case weighs 36% Ibs. Speaker 
case weighs 26 ibs. Excellent for 
larger rooms, auditoriums. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept 108D 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information 
on the RCA “400” Projector. 
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Parochial Schools Issue Raised 
Catholic Leaders Reply to AASA Speakers 


Open discussion of parochial schools in the United 


marked the 
School 


States 
Assn ot 

concern at 

“divisive” influences 
James B. (¢ Har 

nind. our schouls 

The 


vouth 


ing 
Pres 
urd: “I 


should serve all 


mant 
omy 
creeds 
greater proportion of our 
who attend independent schools 

the threat to our 
unity. Therefore, to 


the greater 
democratic 
assist 


ise taxpayers money to 


such a move is, for me, to sug 
vest that American society 
ts own hands to destroy itself 

Worth McClure, sec. A.A.S.A 
“The 
build 
little 
thinking of peopl 

Edgar Fuller, sec Chiet 
State School Officers rl 


mncreas 


use 


schools 
build 
the 


» } 
denominational 
they 


round 


prejudices 


Iron Curtains 


Vest 
non-public schools are 
ind ar 


ittacks on 


they divisi 


notional in’ their 
our public schools 
Supt Kenneth 
Denver AASA 
Prot. John K. Norton 
College, Columbia Unis 


ilso warned that the growth of 


Oberholtzer 
pres ind 
Teachers 


ersity 


non-public schools ilong re 
ntroduced divi 
influence in American life 


Spur to the charge that de 


ligious line 
nal education is un 

traditions 
few days before the 
March 30) with a 
of Catholic 


which 


nominat 
dermining democratic 
cunne i 
meeting 
N. ? 


Times survey 


wol enrollment has 
risen 35 per cent in the past ten 
vears to a total of 4,000,000 
students 

The Times finds Catholic ele 
mentary schools 3,000,000 
secondary schools, 600,000; and 
institutions of higher education 
350,000. Under way is a $250 
000,000 building pr 

The 


the Catholi 


wer 


gram 
relationship between 


und the public 


schools IS universally good 
said the N. Y Speaking 
later raised in Bos 
Frederick G. Hoch 
education depart 
Catholic Wel 
declared 
conscious of the 
children 
consciously 
apart 


Times 
ISSUE 
Mesyr 
dir 
National 
Conference 
We are 
that the 


ot the 
fon 
walt 
ment 
tare 
t act 
are divided 
and = we educate 


them not to live even 


though they are educated apart 


Our schools are with 


partners 


Boston 
Administrators 
growth of nonpublic education as introduc- 


American 
voiced 


the 
leaders 


meeting of 
Five 


tive public schools in the work 
of American education 
Easter 


bishop Cushing called Dr 


Arch- 
Con 


In an seTinon 


int’s statement “astounding and 
astonishing 
Plainly 


ISSUE 


parochial school 


the 


has been 


moved bevond 
the phase of bus transportation 
and textbooks 

Meeting in Kansas City April 
15-16, the Nat'l. Catholic Ed 
ucational Assn. adopted a five- 
reply Major 


believe in 


page points 


“Catholics 


schools 


public 


not d 


unde rhein 


‘Private schools are 
they do not 


American 


ve 
unity of society 
society in 


difter 


ences in politic s, economics, ed- 


America is a tree 


which people have their 
ind other facets of ou 
Unless the United 
totalitarian 
aif 


ucation 
national life 
States 
State, We 


becomes 
sh ill 


ind 


ilwavs have 


ferences diversities 


These differences become a 


threat to national unity only 


when thev are exaggerated and 


| distorted by persons with total 


itarlan or monopolistic ten 


dencies, by persons who refused 
to admit that the 
living 


States is 


goal of su 


cessful together in the 


United harmony—not 


} uniformity 





Education—Soviet Style 
Leo 


American 
this exercise 

grade Soviet 
Memorize 


S} Apiro im the 
Feacher, cites 
for second 
hildren 
poem and an 


swer «ue stions— 


Stalin is proud 
brave 

The brave ire 

the 

Bullets 


one 


people 
tear 
The havonet 


pierce him 


QOuesttons Who i 

proud? Of whom is he 
proud? Who loves? Whe 
Who fears? 
tear? 
2 


1s loved? 
Whom do 
What 
Whom does it not pierces 


thes 


does not pierce 











MARRIAGE 
No Bar to Teaching Job 


M irriawe rare ly keeps women 
finds the 
Bulletin 


Practices 


teaching jobs 
NEA 
Pe rsonnel 


Back in 


systems () 


out of 
new Researcl 
Teacher 

1951-1952 


davs most 


de pression 
school 7 
married 


tew (S89 


not appoint 
Today 


this ban 


would 
women only a 
retain 


Many a 


teac 


wed to. fire 
who fell to 
NEA reports 
all sv (909 


not 


board 


women hers 


( upid’s darts 


stems 


iflect em 


that in nearly 
marriage does 


ploy ment status 


NEA and AFT Disagree on Teacher Pension Policies 


have Federal 


bene 


Shall teachers 
Social Security 
fits? NEA 
Yes 

Current argument 
ot wtion bv ( 


pension 


says No. AFT savs 


out 


wo 


vrows 
ongress t 
wo extending Social Se- 
AFT wanted 


Social Security 


vears 
curity 
the 
benefits supplementary to sta 
benefits This 
like the 


thers got 


pensions 
law to make 
te 
teacher pension 
would be somewhat 
deal John Lewis and 
for union workers 


NEA feared that states 


would drop or re 


given 


the chance 


contributions — to 


Bene 
funds 


duce _ their 
teacher pension 
fits from state 
run higher than Social Security 
So NEA persuaded Congress to 
ymit public school teachers 


funds 


pension 


But a small breach in’ the 
dike 


states. Last 


minded 
Dakota 
and 
So 


MON € 


eCOMOTN 
July South 


its retirement 


lures 


repealed law 


ts teachers are now under 
Security. A 
ment is reported under wav it 


W voming 


American 


} 
cial similar 


Virginia and 

AFT s 

March) savs “we 
idding One 


the crs will be 


Teacher 
told vou so 
aN wonder 
what now trom 
who fought us two vears 
AFT 
states to 
Social Security 
sion svstems 
could he done 
while inflation 
through all pension plans. Some 


those 
forcing 
Federal 
pe nN 
this 
Mean 


havoc 


wo wants laws 
supple ment 
with state 
Just 


isn't clear 


how 
spre ads 


new union contracts ont actu 


| irial standards 


} gins at 


GIVE SCHOOLS 
242 TV SPOTS 


Openmg its TV allocation 
gift box at long last, the FCC 
offered 242 out of 2,053 station 
locations to education, At the 
for TV stations, this 
is worth between $100,000,000 
$250,000,000 
idded to 


more 


going rate 


and 
FCC 


asides 33 


previous set 
reservations 
giving total. 
Allocations lie in VHF ( present 
hand ) UHF 


nels increase permits TV 


education {2% of 


and (new chan- 
The 
stations In 
omitted 
Three FCC 
speaking at Columbus (Ohio) 
Radio-TV Institute warned 
educators to act quic kly. FCC 
Chairman Paul A. Walker said 
Do not, I beg of vou, let these 
reservations go bv default.” 
Hennock: “Be- 


pro- 


places previously 


COMM SSIOners 


Commissioner 
gin—even if you can only 
gram half an hour per day 
Revised bids must be in by 
April 15, 1953 
will go this 
problem is: How 


With 
private and public 


stations 
vear. Biggest 
to share a TV 


Few 
up 
station? one station in 
each center 
colleges must 


See r\ 


co- 


Be- 


schools and 
close ly 
$100,000 
Educators 
action marks 


final 


operate 


p. 25-T.) 
that FCC 


a battle won, not 


warn 


Commercial inter- 
the fight in 
and hoards ot edu- 


victory 
will continue 
legislatures 
funds 


ition. Failure to vote 


may let precious channels slip 


through school hands 


Oil Aid Stymied 

out on a 
10 billion 
killed 
bill 
the 


Education missed 
estimated at 


the Senate 


treasure 
dollars when 
Sen. Hill's amendment to 
S.J. Res. 20. Hill wanted 
Senate to declare that 
offshore helong to the 
government 
drilling to all 
To date 

Senate 
agree. Pres 

again veto 
coastal 


oil 
sources 
Federal 
proce ds 
for 


disagre es 


and give 
from 
states education 
House 
version. If 


will 


oil to 


with 
thes 
likely 


nearest 


Truman 
giving 
states 

Sen 


AFT 


Hill cited 
Am. Council of Edu- 
cation. In a letter to Scholastic 
Teacher, Secretary Willard E 
Givens says NEA asked support 
last summer for Hill bill. 


support of 


and 





By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 


Record 


Year-end report to 6,000 
Teen Age Book Clubs 


has been an 
efforts to im- 
services of the 


HE year ending 

eventful one 
prove and extend the 
Teen Age Book Club. Monthly selection 
lists have been lengthened. The range of 
titles ch 1 widened to satisfy 


i greater 


now 


In Our 


osen has bee I 
of reading tastes and 
‘nim 
were 


variety 


interests. Delivery service has bee 


two new programs 


proved and 
launched to encourage 
Response has been encouraging 
Age Book Clubs increased to 
6,000. The total number of copies dis 
tributed to Clubs this year is expected 
to exceed 1,300,000—a rise of 26 per 
cent over 1950-51. Club orders average 
29 books per month. In these television 
reading of 


hers can 


more reading. 
reen 


nearly 


this is a record of 


students 


day Ss, 
which both and tea 


be proud 


Wider Choice of Titles 

Choice of selections offered TAB Club 
members was increased to six books for 
TAB members, and seven books 


This vear TAB se 


Junior 
for Senior members 
lections totaled 128 mtrast to 9] 
books offered the previous year. In addi 
tion, the special TAB Christmas offer 
ind the Summer Reading Program have 
made available nearly 150 more titles. 
Publishers supplying books this year 
were Bantam, New American Library 
Pocket Books, and Pyramid Books. 

We made an effort this vear to select 
TAB titles with a wider range of appeal. 
Each month a book was included in the 
following reading 


in ¢ 


two lists to satisfy the 
interests and appetites: 


Boy-Girl Stories Mvsteries 
Sports 

Westerns 
Adventure Tales 


Classics 
Historical Fiction 
Humor 
There were also books on poetry, col 
short accounts of 
volumes— 


stories, 
reference 


lections of 
great personalities, 
enough to meet every interest. 


Delivery Service Improving 


Teen Age Book Club headquarters 
took two major steps this vear to im- 


TAB book and Junior Scholastic enthusiasts at Crafts School, Charleston, S. C. 


(1) Book stocks 
were consolidated into one central sup 
) 


ply depot in Buffalo; (2 
handling orders were improved 


prove delivery service 


prot edures for 


Two recent studies disclose that the 
majority of TAB Club orders are deliv 
ered within 10 to 15 days after receipt 
at TAB headquartérs in New York 
Shipments to points distant from Buf 
falo take longer. Only in unusual cases 
should an order fail to reach a TAB 
Club within three weeks 

When books fail to arrive after three 
weeks have passed, we suggest that you 
first check with your school’s main office 
to find if the ship 
sent to 


or receiving center 
ment has been misplaced or 
Many times we re 
a letter complaining of non-arrival 
only to have it followed 
telling us that the 
another 


some other room 
ceive 
ofa book order, 
by a second letter 
books finally 
classroom or storage room. 

Careful check of monthly order forms 
in our files more 
cannot fill 


ac idre SS. 


were found in 


is important. We have 
than 200 


because there 


orders vw“ hich we 


Is no hame or 


Special TAB Offers 

Last Christmas, TAB Club members 
were given an opportunity, through a 
special book offer, to buy books for 
themselves or as gifts to their friends. 
A similar program this spring encour 
ages the reading of more books during 
Students—and _ teach- 
ers, too—can select from a list of 80 
titles being sold at five for $1. See the 
Scholastic student magazines for an- 
nouncements. Here is an opportunity 
to encourage more reading. 


summer vacation. 


Selecting Titles 
Selection of titles for the Teen Age 
Book Club is no simple task. Our Se- 


lection Committee looks for books that 


will appeal to a wide variety of reading 
tastes, are suitable for the rea 
acceptable 


Verv tew 


ling levels 


of teen-agers, and bv school 


officials and parents. com 


plaints on titles chosen were received 
this vear 

To find good titles for younger read 
ers continues to be our chief problem. 
At present, soft-cover book publishers 
keep their eves on the adult mass mar 
ket. Of course the large 
adult sales keep down costs to all buy 
ers. But, as the TAB 


Clubs rises, we are able more 


press runs for 
demand from 
to induce 
publishers to issue books 
cially desired for younger readers 
demands through the Teen Age 
Club bring this day nearer. 


more espe 
Your 


Book 


You will, no doubt, with the 
Curriculum Commission, of which I am 
a member, w! “Development 
of a habit of personal reading depends 


con 


agree 
en it says 
upon whether pupils have been 
vinced in school days that good books 
to the joy 
their 


something to contribute 
to the 


have 
of living and solution of 
problems.” 

To help you develop that “habit of 
personal reading” is the aim of the Teen 
Age Book Club. The Selection Commit 
tee is already at work on titles for next 
fall. We expect to offer a fine list. 





TAB BEST SELLERS 
Top favorites with Teen Age Book 
Club members thus far this year: 
Hot Rod, Felsen 
Your Own Joke Book, Crampion 
Boy dates Girl, Gay Head 
Teen Age Manual, Heal 
The Raft, Trumbull 
The Little Princesses, Crawford 
Silver, Hinkle 
Mystery of the Empty Room, Seaman 
Pocketbook of Ghost Stories 
The Second Believe It or Not, Ripley 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary 
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By HARDY FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


The English Teacher 


of the Future 


What the Curriculum Commission’s Report Recommends 


Six vears after its establishment, the 
Curriculum Study ¢ 
National Council of 
lish issues the first of five announced 
English Arts 

vith 16 pages of illus 
Appleton - Century - Crofts 
duct of labors of 31 Com 
Dora 


ind con 


mmission of the 
Te ichers ot Eng 


eports It is Language 
Vol. 1. 500 pp 
rations 


%).409 P; 


nission members chairmaned by 


V. Smith 


iltants 


7 ? Tit mbers 
it is expected to stimulate dis 
ussion. It certainly will.—Editor 
| OOKING over proofs of the new 

4 NCTI lume. English Language 
irts, we have t ied to picture what the 
will be 


ind principles 


English te wher of the 
if he follows the 
yresented 
The Engl 
vill not ha in NCTE 
iculum ¢ 
lieves that “ever kindergarten 
Hlege should work out its own 
its students The ¢ 
vhich, it 


should guide the organization 


ruture 

ideas 
| ho 
languade irts teachel 
curriculum to 
LISe The Cun ymmission be 
school 
im) for 
presents prin ples 
urniculum in the language arts 
vhat it thinks are the 


probiem 


suggest 
proaching the 

ynne This means 

need to wait a 

until the school system on 
hool elops such a cur culum. As 
lo now, the wheels of curricu 
However! 
the alert English 
from idopting 
in the 


slowly 


] 
volume 
senior high school 


the “activit 


t the lower 


vould use 


rh ath Tebet Tes 


he Lrvbine 
lent inside and out 


mm. He would take 
, 1 


, 1 
the { ( t 


s him and hel him t move 
thead 


through me iningtul ictivities, OF 
rence diffi 


in planning the work of each in 


150 to 200 students 


nirse he heat some 


expe 
cult 
dividual it 
mm lasses daily 
list of topies to be 


vrad level. The eport 


he has 
Students will have no 
mastered at their 


advises ct 


maturing 
thinking, 
ind read- 


nakers to ce fine 


attained in 


} 
ricuium 
powers to be 


speaking, listening, writing 
ing,” but not to list topics to be- mas 


tered 


Expert on “Growing Up” 


Our tuture teacher will no longer 


be bothered by 
} 


ichievement The 


standards” of grade 
chiet results of the 


ipplication of such standards have 
bitterness for 
his 


have no 


been frustration and 
thousands of children each vear 
that the teacher will 


report. All students will pass 


neans 
failures to 
No more irate parents to face! 

rhe | 


lish language 
\ ill be 


vill he I young pe ople to learn “to deal 


I ng arts teache 


in expe rt on “growing up He 


honest] vith their own thoughts and 


“pa ‘ 
the thoughts of others to jearn a re 
spect for substantial values as expresse d 
n the lives ind and 


writings of men 


vomen #t today ind vesterday ot 
America and of the world 


the responsibility ot citizens 


“to sense 
in a ce 
} I t | ] pe 1 star 

OCT AC » develop personal stand 


media ma 


effec 


communications 


1 
rn a respect for language 


tively used 


teacher vill teac 


ELA 
build 
encourade pupils to read stories de iling 
vith characters and persons of thei 
vh LAN pi blems like their 


students to 


The new 
literature to 


} 
I] 


character. He Vill 


own ae 
He will urge 
in the tragic experiences of Lord 
Dick, Macbeth, or The 
He will help students t 


ilues through the 


older 
share 
Jim Moby 
Doll’s House 


great men and 


Our super vill stimulate his 


iss in the | 
ritical thinking 


ading 


sic he 


pment ot intellectual 
With a 
ind audio visual ma 
will show ve 
the ideas 


and mag 


ming 
judge “critically 
books 
discussion or 
or pres¢ nted on the 


that 


\ Sp ipe Ts 
! ver the 


screen 


He will see every student im 


oves “in the use of language in the 


iffairs of lite 


learn to explain clearly 


pi 
dail In the classroom 
students “will 


to make reports to the group, to per 


Dora V. Smith directed Curriculum Study 


suade others to their 
ind to detend a point of view 


way of thinking 

* Ther 
vill learn “how to share personal ex 
periences in conversation or in 
personal letters, and how to use with 
ease the language of guest-host rela 
tionships.” The students will also have 


experiences in conducting meetungs 


making announcements, interviewing 
others 


ichons 


and carrving on business trans 
Ihe teacher will aid them i 
developing standards for evaluating in 
these areas 
The English teacher 
vill teach the skills of 


speech and writing and reading and lis- 


language arts 


mechanical 
tening as fundamental to effecti ‘om- 
munication. He will emphasize these 
skills “as means to ends in actual situa 
tions in which students communicate.” 

He will 
vear to vear 
nethods which will enable the student 


show how usage changes 


from ind will develop 


to observe “current speech and writing” 


ind to use current reference sources 
nh usade 

In emphasizing the habitual and in 
telligent use of communications 
the ELA teacher will aid voung 
people in mastering techniques for en 
them. He wil] 


of the effect of sponsorship 


nass 
media 
joving and evaluating 
ne iware 
upon the ideas ex 


or personal bias 


} I¢ ssed 

Our future teacher will not use basic 
logies in classroom sets to stimu- 
late reading if he tollows the 
volume. He will guide the reading of 
individual pupils so that they will ex 


from it 


intho 
report 


perience lifelong satisfaction 
Reading guidance of this kind involves 
much personal as well as class reading 


and cannot be done merely as an ad- 


Continued on page 36-T) 
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Son y- Ve t oO ‘ 
And Then There Were Four American Cowboy 








How To Outstandi 


Catch a Cold 


—< 


~F 9) 
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THIS year for the 
time the Scho 
Teacher Film 
include a 


first 

lastic 
Awards 
special category for 


SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


AWARD 
sponsored films re 

leased for school use. 

The quality and usefulness of such films 
constantly Therefore, to give 
recognition to their merit, we asked the 


increase 


panel of audio-visual education leaders 
to select the ten outstanding sponsored 
films released in the past three years 
1949, 1950, 1951 

Approximately 150 films were eligible 
for consideration. Panel nominations 
gave a ballot of 60 titles. Eleven rose 
to the top in the final balloting. The 
behind 





runner-up was just two votes 


these selected titles: 
American 


ADVENTURE IN TELEZONIA 


rel. & Tel. Co 







eo 









» 
, 





. 










General Motors Corp. photo 


Driver Education Series—Films and Filmstrips 


Ford Motor Cx 





A.T. & T. ¢ 
Adventure in Telezonia 


¢ Films and 
Filmstrips of 1951 


THIRD ANNUAL NATIONAL AWARDS 


By Vera Falconer 


AMERICAN Cowsoy—Ford Motor Co. 
AND THEN THERE Were Four—Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
ARIZONA AND Its NaTuURAL RESOURCES 
Bur. of Mines, Phelps Dodge Corp. 
Driver Epucation’ SeEnries 
Motors Corp 
For Some Must 
Lite Insurance 
How to Catrcu a CoLp 
Cellucotton Products Co 
EvERGLADES—P, 


General 


Watcu—Institute of 


International 


SEMINOLES OF THI 
Lorillard Co. 

FHANKS FOR LISTENING—A. T. & T. 

With TuHest Hanps—International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


Runner-up was Williamsburg Re 
stored, produced by Julien Bryan—In 
ternational Film Foundation for Colo 
nial Williamsburg. 

Awards for 1951's outstanding 16mm. 


information films go to eleven movies 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Atlas Film Corp phot« 


One State’s History and Resources Development 








¢ 
Thanks for Listening 


1 
The panel 
titles from a 

] } 


n titles 


yuinched 


+} f 


ree ed th 


Ww nin 
the finalists are several 
producers and distributors 
ranks of our 


i ilms 


yronet 


iward winners 


itish Information 


Br 
Fil 


ms, International 
Mental Health Film 


rl tor ] . 
hi up erevel ire 


Servic ( 

Film Bureau 

Board 

aNnD Staces—Crawley Films, Me 

Hill 

Ancry Boy—Mental Health Film Board 
International Film Bureau 

Bauzac—A. F. Films 

W ASHINGTON—I 


AGES 


Craw 


j00KEr 7 
lia Britannica Films 
National Film 

McGraw-Hill 


British Intormation 


BREAKDOWN Board of 
( inada 
JAYBREAK IN 
SeTVICES 
VIAPS AND 
Films 
VOUNT 
Hill 


Richt or 


Up 


THem MEeANinc—Academy 


VERNON IN Vincinta—McGraw 
W ronc?—( Films 
Orncuestra—BIS 
Mental Health Film 
Film Bureau 


yronet 
SCIENCE IN THEI 
AGI 


International 


STEPS OF 
Board 


In this second vear of awards to out 
filmstrips rele ised tor 


ind semor high sé h vo] SOCcI il stuclic s ind 


tanding pumlor 
uso find newe 
ie producers Metropolitan School 
Study Council, and the Anti-Detamation 
t Bnai Brith. Out 175 
filmstrips the panel produced a 
ballot of 46 titles. The 


ust one vote behind the 


English, we mers among 


+} 


League tf some 


eligible 
runner-up Was 
others 

Young 


Birnps Guipe Series 


Films 


AMERICAN 


Americ 


Boar f Canatla 


“Breakdown 


Sian Shilin Pr : 
Seminoles of the Everglades 


Basi EBF 

CHILDREN OF LaTIN AMERICA SERIES— 
Young America Films 

THI 


Economics SERIES 


CHILDREN OF Ontent—Young 
America Films 

Eriovette Serres No. [l—McGraw 
Hill 

Masks oF Norru 
National Film Board 

One Day wrrn BILLy 
School Study Council 


—Anti 


AMERICAN INDIANS 
of Canada 
Metropolitan 
Rumor Ciinit Detamation 
League 

NFBC 


sND Its PROBLEM 


SIMPLIFIED STAGING 


SoutH AFRICA -Lite 


Filmstrips 
I 


Runner-up is Michelangelo- Sistine 
Chapel, produced by Life Filmstrips 

The panel which made the selections 
wt these 
posed of about 35 men and women, well 
known in the education 
field, who see new releases promptly 
They city, 


versity 


outstanding materials is com 
audio visual 
include heads of state uni 
and public library audio-visual} 


They are 
from 


departments located 


thr yughout the 


ilifornia, from Minnesota to 


tids 
country Connec 
ticut to ¢ 
Texas 


| he 


ASTS 


materials were judged on the 

of criteria developed by the panel 

members, stressing all-round excellence 
wiginality, purpose 
ind stimulation to mental activity. We 
fer our thanks to this panel for their 
mscientious cooperation. 

Scholastic Teacher 
gratulations and Awards of Outstanding 
Merit to the producers of these excellent 
If you are 
vith these films and filmstrips, you will 


production to a 


extends its con 


school materials not familiar 


\F Pile pt Mental Health Film 
Balzac—a Film Biograph Ang 


Internat. Lad Gar iw 
With These Hands 


tritannica Films phot« 


Enevelopaedia Br 
Booker T. Washington 


rkers 


undoubtedly want to arrange tor 
screenings. 

Presentation of the 1951 awards took 
April 30, at the Town Hall 


York City 


place on 


Club in New 


The Outstanding Sponsored Films 


Adventures in Telezonia—17 min., Koda- 
chrome. Correct use of the telephone as 
taught to ten-year-old Bobby by marionette 
characters helping him locate his lost dog 
Produced by Bil Baird and his marionettes 
for American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Lewis. Script from 
Ruth Snow Burns. Original mu- 
sic, George Steiner. Puppeteers: Franz Fal 
zakas, Louis Miller, Ray Hedge, Elizabeth 
Parsons, George Baird, Bil and Cora Baird 
Distributed by AT&T Co., Films and Dis 
play Division, 195 Broadway, New York 7 
N. Y. Apply to local Bell System offices 

American Cowboy—30 min., Kodachrom 
Year-round life and work of the cowboy 
today. Produced by M. P. O. Productions 
for Ford Motor Co. Director, Larry Madi- 
son. Cameramen, Larry Madison, Bob 
Downey. Sc ot, Joseph March. Editors: 
Irene Wilson, Jean Oser, Larry Madison 
Distributed by Ford Film Library, Ford 
Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich 

And Then There Were Four—27 min. A 
traffic law observance lesson taught through 
the story reck 
less, starting out one morning—but we know 
in advance that only four will return alive 
Produced by Roland Reed Production tor 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Script by Cap Pal 
Music by Elliot Daniel. Narrated by 
James Stewart. Distributed by Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Film Library, 26 Broad 
New York 4, N. Y 

Arizona and Its Natural Resources—38 
min., color. Geography and history. Pro- 
duced by the Atlas Film Corp. Sponsored 
by Phelps Dodge Corp. Production super- 
vision by the Bureau of Mines. Written and 


Cameraman, Vernon 
story by 


of five drivers, not exactly 


mer 


way 


9 MONTHS 2 YEARS 5 YEARS 


Board photo Crawley Films Lid. phote 


10 YEARS 





ee 


Maps and Their Meaning 


McKenzie Ward. ( 
Harry Peterson. Distributed by 
Mines. U. S. Dept. of Interior 
St., Pittsburgh 13. Pa 

Driver Education Series notion pic 
tures, 11 to 17 min., 12 filmstrips 
60 frs Factua films on 
lriver funct 


f the automobile. basic 


lirected by ameraman 


Bureau of 
1500 Forbes 


about 
each teaching 
oning and care 


lriving techniques 


jualifications 


ng skills. Sponsored and 
produced by General Motors Corp with 
ounsel of National Commission on Satety 
Education of the NEA. Distributed by 
General Motors Photographic Dept., Gen 
eral Motors Bldg.. Detroit 2, Mich 

For Some Must Watch—28 min. A true 
igent’s sympathetic 


nd advance € d dri 


story of one insurance 
he Ip and influen e on lives of three real 
Oneida, N. Y. Produced by 
Julien Bryan-International Film Foundation 
Institute of Life Insurance. Pro- 
Julien Bryan. Director and editor 
Thompson. Writer, Basil Beyea 
Harry Alpert. Music, Gene 
Distributed by Institute of Life 
Insurance, Motion Picture Division, 60 East 
12nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
How to Catch a Cold—10 min 
Basic J 


how 


families in 


tor the 
ducer 
Francis 
Cameraman 
Forrell 


Techni 
cold pre 
spread, etc. Pro- 
Productions for 
Products Co 
Distributed by 

45th St., New 


color do’s and don'ts of 
colds are 
Walt Disney 
Cellucotton 
Palmer 


35 West 


vention 
duced by 
International 
Script 
Association Films 
York 19, N. Y 
Seminoles of the Everglades—2] 
Kodachrome. The Seminole Indian’s way 
of life, his problems, and what U. S 
Sponsored by P. Lorillard 
distributed by Alan 
Toge Fujihira. Editor 


by Cap 


min 


tries 
to do for him 
Co. Produced and 
Shilin. Cameraman 
Anne Busch 
Thanks for Listening— 30 min. Good 
manners and proper telephone usage for 
stock clerk to illus 
trated by main character played by John 
McQuade. Produced by Pathescope Pro- 
ductions for American Telephone & Tele 


everyone from boss 


British Information Ser 
Daybreak in Udi 


graph Co. Director, Robert Wiimot. Script 
Dun Roman. Distributed by American 
lelephone & Telegraph Co., Films and 
Display Div.. 195 Broadway, New York 7, 
N.Y. Apply to local Bell System offices 

With These Hands shorter ver- 
production). Story of the Inter- 
Garment Workers’ Union 
Alexander 
Brody who lived through the development 
4 this growth of Labor. 
Produced by Promotional Films for the 
ILGWU. Directed by Jack Arnold and 
Lee Goodman. Script by Morton Wishen- 
grad. Distributed by the Educational Dept. 
ILGWU, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y 


533 min 
sion 1D 
national Ladies 
as typified by the life story of 


union and the 


Outstanding 16mm. Films 


Ages and Stages--2 films, 13 and 20 min 
b&w or The physical, social, and 
emotional growth of children. He Acts His 
Age summarizes growth briefly from in- 
tancy to adolescence. The Terrible Twos 
and the Trusting Threes examines behavior 
during these years. Produced for Canadian 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare, by 
Crawley Films, Ltd. Director, Judith Craw- 
ley. Research, Ruth Isbister. Script, Polly 
Mackay-Smith. Cameramen: Thomas Glynn 
Stanley Brede, Grant Crabtree. Consultant, 
Dr. C. G. Stogdill, Dept. of National Health 
and Welfare. Distributed in U. S. by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Angry Boy—33 How psychiatric 
care traces a boy’s emotional disturbance 


color 


min 


to its basic causes and helps him to recover 
Produced by Affiliated Film Producers, un- 
der the supervision of the Mental Health 
Film Board. Presented by the Dept. of 
Mental Health of Michigan. Writer and 
producer, Irving Jacobi. Director, Alex- 
ander Hammid. Cameraman, Peter Glusha- 
nok. Editor, Aram Bovajian. Psychiatric 
consultant, Dr. Thomas A. C. Rennie 
Technical consultant, Esther L. Middle 


wood. Distributed by International Film 


Mount Vernon in Virginia 


Coronet Films photo 


Right or Wrong? 


McGraw-Hill photo 


Bureau, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 

Balzac—22 min. Film biography of the 
French novelist, portraying both the man 
and his era. Produced by Les Films du 
Compas. Directed by Jean Vidal. Photog- 
raphy by Daniel and Henri Sarrade, Meu- 
rice Barry. Music by Goy Bernard. English 
commentary by Sherry Mangan. Distributed 
in U. S. by A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y 

Booker T. Washington—20 min. This 
great Negro’s struggles to free his people 
from ignorance, poverty, fear. Produced by 
Emerson Film Corp. Collaborator, John 
Hope Franklin, professor of history at 
Howard University. Distributed by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il 

Breakdown—40 Study of schizo- 
phrenic breakdown of a 23-year-old work- 
ing girl; her treatment in a mental health 
clinic, in a state hospital; her eventual dis- 
charge as recovered. Produced by National 
Film Board of Canada. Writer, director, 
and producer, Robert Anderson. Photog- 
raphy, O. H. Borradaile. Music, Maurice 
Blackburn. Advisers: Dr. Heinz Lehmann 
and Dr. George E. Reed of Verdun Protes- 
tant Hospital; Dr. A. M. Gee and Dr. F. E. 
McNair of Crease Clinic; Dr. C. G. Stog- 
dill of the Canadian Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare. Distributed in U. S. 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
NY 

Daybreak in Udi—45 min. Story of na- 
tive initiative in building a maternity hos- 
pital in Africa. Produced by the Crown 
Film Unit. Producer, Max Anderson. Direc- 
tor, Terry Bishop. Story, Montagu Slater 
Cameraman, F. F. Gamage. Musical score 
based on Ibo themes, William Alwyn; 
played by London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by John Hollingsworth. Dis- 
tributed in U. S. by British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y 

Maps and Their Meaning—14 min. 
Meaning of different colors of a physical 


min 


Bo gold comes also to be thought of as 
standard of value on Enterprise Island 
Britannica Films photo 


Young Am Films 


Mental Health Film Board photo , 
American Birds Seri 


British Information Services photo 








Etiquette Series No. Il 


ea wy area 


ype, effects f alt 
d rainfall. Produced and 
lemv Films, P. O. Box 
Calif. Written, edited 
W. Wittich, director of 
i sual Instruction, Univ. of Wis 
’ Producer, James A 
Mount Vernon in Virginia—22 min 
Mount Vernon as a home g 
ind exteriors ventarv discusses Wash 
tons | h Produced for the M 
Assn. bv Affiliated Films 
‘ Hard Van Dvke. Written by 
Howar Phot hy Richard 
« hw Alex North. Distrib 
Hill Book Co 
Dey 0 West 42nd St Ne 
Right Making 


DN ' 


Larsen 


showing interiors 


ing 


Vernon 


graphy 


or W rong’ 


B : iw 


Science in the Orchestra 34 n. Sciet 
| lied to the orchestra 


id heard, how 


ctrometert 


Pr tice} 
m. Direc 
phi Ra 2 
fusic, Mal 
ondon Sy 
Muir Matl 


British 


mph pres 


¢ | " 
The Steps of Ace 
" a" 


| 
"WW 


Stud 


Merr an Sehow 
One Day with Billy 


Camer lacobson and Max 
Glen: Psychiatric consultant Dr M 
Ralph Kaufman. Distributed by Interna 
tional Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Il 


Ceorge 


Outstanding Filmstrips 
Birds 


about 


Guide Series—4 film 
40 frs. each, 112 familiar 
in’ birds, each picture keyed to 
ges in “Birds—A Guide to the Most Fa 
niliar American Birds Simon and Schus 
ter Golden Nature Book. written bv Her 
hert S. Zim and Ira N spon 
sored by the Wildlife Management Institute 
hook and filmstrip, by 
Book supplied with 
filmstrips. Produced and distributed by 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St 
New York 


N.Y 
Basic 


American 
strips, color 


Gabrielson 


Ilustrations 


lames Gordor mg 


Series—S8_ — filmstrips 
Basic 


through an 


Economics 
ihout 60 frs 


"| 
mcepts 


each economic 


prese ited econom 
story of an imaginary primitive commu 
‘itv. Adapted from Hans Christian Sonne 
Enterprise Island. Produced and distributed 
Britannica Films, Wil- 
Horace Taylor 
Civilization stafl 
Willian 


adaptations Hal 


by Enevclopaedia 
vette, TN. Collaborator 
mirman Conte 
Columbia University Drawings 
Linzee rescott. Script 
Huendorft. Associate 


Sans Te hn ilp 


porary 


producer, Oscar I 
William Peltz 
Children of Latin America Series—6 film 
ibout 40 frs. each. Each striy 
ibout a boy or 


roduction 


rips. colos 


ontemporary storys 


, 
ne the ountrs presented 


daily 
{ ms ue graphy Countries are 
Braz \Mexice suatemala, Peru. Chil 
Argentina. Written by Margaret Bradfield 
Artists: ( " Donald Gooch, Jean 
( wee. Da 1 Osler, Carl Guldberg 
Children of the Orient Series—6 film 
10 frs. each. Each film 


ibout a 


irlos Lopez 


porary storys 


ountry presente d 
and de 


reography 


ustoms. Countries 


Arabia, Turkey, Philip- 
pines, China, India, Egypt. Written by 
Gertrude Jacobs. Artists: Alice Nicholson 
Seacord, Isabel Li, Wango Weng, Manuel 
Ritter. Produced and distributed by Young 
18 East 41st St., New York 


include: Saud 


America Films 
ee 
Etiquette Series No. L—5 filmstrips. 30 
to 40 frs Social conduct for teen- 
agers in situations in and out of school— 
table settings, party giving, public appear- 
from home, social 
with Mary Beery’s 
Easy. Produced by Pathe- 
Director and photogra- 
Script, Claire Birsh 
Beery and Mary Hin- 
McGraw-Hill Book 
330 West 42nd St 


each 


ances visiting away 
Correlated 
Made 
scope Productions 
pher. Bill Gottlieb 
Consultants, Mary 
nan. Distributed by 
Co., Text-Film Dept 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Masks of North American Indians—49 
color. Hlustrates and explains masks 
d by Indian Produced by 
mstrip Unit of the National Film Board 
# Canada with cooperation of Nationa! 
Museum of Canada. Art work. Arthur Price 
Consultants, Marius Barbeau and Douglas 
Leechman. Distributed in U. S. by Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 313 West 166th St., New 
York 32, N. ¥ 
One Day with Billy—27 frs., color. Story 
outburst 


maturity 


Vanners 


tribes 


# a rejected child, showing an 


accumulated frustrations 
Designed for discussion. Produced and dis 
tributed by the Human Relations Commit 
ee, Metropolitan School Studs 
325 West 120th St.. New York 27, 
Artist, Jan Smith. 
Rumor Clinic 
ow rumors spread and are distorted, pro- 


wecipitated by 
l I 


Council 
N.Y 
35 frs. Demonstration of 
dangers of 
rumors and how they may be checked. Pro- 
duced by Dr. Gordon Allport, Dept. of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. Dis 
ributed by Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
N. Y. Complete conducting a 
Rumor Clinic 


ding an understanding of the 


outline for 
supplied with filmstrip 
77 frs.: 61 b&w, 16 


constructing 


Simplified Staging 
olor. Basic 
ge sets, handling curtains, building and 
to obtain effects with 
Filmstrip Unit of 
Canada. Art 
Caron. Dis 


nstructions for 


flats, how 

lor. Produced by the 
the National Film Board of 
director, J. Licastro. Artist, G 
tributed in U. S. by Stanley Bowmar Co 
513 West 166th St.. New York 32, N. Y 

South Africa and Its Problem—58 frs 
Land and the people of South Africa today 
with indications of their major social prob- 
t brief sum- 


cting 


idjustments; and 
nary of Union's history. Produced and dis 
tributed by Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Photographs by 
Margaret Bourke-White, from Life photo 


graphic story 


le hh, Fete ial 








OP :\ Oe) I 54 eee FILMSTRIPS 


LIFE’s exciting Social Science series 


N »w—right in your own classroom—you can show your students 
what life is like in South Africa... Korea... among the Nava- 
jo Indians, 


Through LIFE’s informative filmstrips you can show in vivid, 
easy-to-study pictorial form many lands and many people, and the 
problems that make them important in the news today. 

These 35mm strips, prepared specially for use by educators, bring 
you a wealth of material from LIFE’s vast picture files . . . the work 
of some of today’s most outstanding photographers-- carefully or- 
ganized, accompanied by explanatory captions, 


\ Set SOUTH AFRICA FILMSTRIP 


So that you may see for yourself how much this 


ae TWO-WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 
tah & 
fy 


series can add to your teaching of current events, social studies, 
science, geography—LIFE is offering you the dramatic filmstrip 
South Africa and Its Problems—for a two-weeks’ free trial. 


This strip, one of the outstanding filmstrips of 1951 (based on a Here are the titles of the complete series: The 
LIFE picture-story by Margaret Bourke-White), provides a pene- New Indonesia—Korea—lIsrael—The Navajos— 
trating look at South Africa today—from mine shafts to farm lands. Yugoslavia—Port of New York—Iran. You'll get 
: . ' bs 2 ‘o a fuller description of each with your copy of 

Send for South Africa. Examine it. Use it for two weeks. If for . : ' 

‘ - South Africa. Send today! 
any reason you are not satisfied—or do not feel you'd be interested 7 
in LIFE’s filrastrip series—return South Africa without charge or 


obligation, 
* SPECIAL RATE 
saving of $5.00 on the series of 8 
7 other CURRENT-INTEREST TITLES available . 
If purchased singly, these filmstrips would cost 
If, however, vou like South Africa and decide to order LIFE’s com- $2.50 each. But if you order the whole series— 


plete series—keep this first strip, then simply mail your filmstrip now—the price for all 8 is only $15.00, A saving 
order to LIFE—and 7 additional strips will be delivered to you. of $5.00—or 25%. Take advantage of this offer. 





Fee Pee eS SSeS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSeS s sees esesaeseaaaaseseseaaseant 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE-TRIAL FILMSTRIP NOW! 
LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Discover LIFE’s beautiful full-color 
filmstrips, too! 

*Heritage of the Maya 

Giotto’s Life of Christ 

Emerson’s New England 
Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel 
*The Middle Ages 

The Age of Exploration 

The Atom 
*18th Century England 
Renaissance Venice 

France in the Eighteenth Century 
The American Revolution 


Available individually—at $6 each 
*Among the 10 award-winning filmstrips of 1950, 
chosen by Scholastic Teacher 


Please send me the LIFE Filmstrip South Africa and Its Problems for a free- 
trial examination. 
Within two weeks of the time I receive it 
—if I decide to order the series of 8 LIFE black and white filmstrips, I will 
send you a check for $15.00, and keep South Africa. 
—if I decide not to order the series, I will either return South Africa or 
send you a check for $2.50 (price for single filmstrip). 


( ) Please send me complete description of LIFE’s full-color filmstrips. 


Name 





Title 





School or Grown ___ 





For full description—use coupon. 











City 











M immnesota Meander 


MINNESOTA | is 


pt meandering It provides the versa 


magnihcent tor 


tility active vacationists, as well as lazy 


ones, crave; rugged primitive life, vet 
ilmost every modern comfort. 
My wife and I found that out 
week automobile jaunt 
With more than 11,000 
motor 
1.500 
lakes.” 


hotels 


soon 
after our three 
began last July 
hard-surtaced roads in the state 
delight. We 
miles in the land of 
Minnesota has 4,000 


ottage resorts ind 


covered 
10,000 
lakeside 


camps in 


ng 8 a 


lodges ‘ 
every 

From St 
Park Rapids, an outstanding 
area At Blewett’s Resort 
Island Lake Bill Blewett sat us down 
to a sizzling meal of hickorv-smoked 


ind trie d po 


price range 


nth to 


resort 


Paul we drove mm 


overlooking 


pork chops, his specia!ty 


fat 
tatoes 


We Find Boutwell Creek 
Bobby (my ind I liked Hamil 


ton Lodge ilso on Long Lake for tea 


wite ) 


} 
sport of complete relaxa 
} 


turing thre 
its shady 
veaches, Cool Ridge Resort on 
Sand Lake has a well-stocked 
f best sellers and snack kitchenettes in 
each cottage Editor's note: For 
details on Park Rapids resorts write to 
Fourist Service there. For 
information on write 
to the Minnesota 
Room 114, State Capital, St 
Minn ] 

From Park 
north to Itasca 


i ad 
Big 


libr ry 


tion on lawns and 


} 


more 


Information 
other resort areas 
Division of Publicity 
Paul | 
Rapids ve continued 

the largest of Minne 
parks patch 
America Aniclic 

nt. told me Here vou in 
Minnsota looked like in pio 
park was established to 


part of the state it north 


sotas 29 state Itase IS al 


t primitive Peterson 


see what 


necr davs The 
rve Ss ure 

voods 

i white 

vealth as it 


Powering 
still 
ippeared to ou exp! ring 
Lake Itasca is the 
2,552 mile Mississippi River. At 


pine 
testify to the natura 
wetathers 
headwaters for the 
Itasca 
it is a gurgling stream 15 feet wide and 
vcross it in seven strides 
During one of ow hikes Bobby and 
Boutwell Creek which 
was named after a forebear of William 
Dow Boutwell, Scholastic 
tor. The pioneer Boutwell, a missionary 


vou can wade 


1 came upon 


Teac her edi 
is said to have had a hand in naming 
Lake Itasca. Henry R. Schooleraft, an 


explorer discovered the lake and head 


By TONY SIMON 


Assistant Editor, Junior Scholastic 


aske d musstonaries 
“true 


1832. He 


Ww wads 


waters In 
for classical meaning 
source.” Boutwell suggested veritas and 
caput, Latin for truth and head. School 
craft eliminated the first svllable of 
veritas and the last syllable of caput to 
coin the name Itasca 

Our next stop was at Bemidji, famed 
Paul Bunyan headquarters. Paul 
Minnesota's lakes 
oss. the 
single-handedly. He 


vou 


know, formed when 


he strode acr state felling acres 
of timber 


pine logs as toothpicks and his watch- 


used 
fob was a tremendous logging chain 
We photographed the statues of Paul 
and Babe 
Bemidji's main street 
the Paul Bunvan House 
From Bemidji we drove to Birchmont 
Esther 


hostess, 


which stand in 
We also visited 


his blue ox 


Lodge for a three-day stop 
Buehrer, Birchmont’s cheerful 
is a teacher at Hibbing, but spends he: 
summers at Birchmont “getting a fresh 
outlook on people.” Before leaving ow 
us that a 
troupe was presenting the hit 


table she reminded summet 
theatre 
show Clutterbuck at the Lodge's play 
house. Summer theatre is now popular 
in northern Minnesota. Shortly after we 
wrived at Arrowhead Lodge its own 


ers, Ray, He le n and Ed Woebet 


i fishing trip for us 


set up 


Never Take Your Wife Fishing 


At first | take Bobby 
ilong. She ind I de 
cided she But 
Verne Joslin, and Ge Long. ow 
fishing guides, outyve That, we 
were to learn, was big mistake 
ross the lake, George told 


about two fishermen who 


hesitated to 
fishe d 


“ 1 nur 


had never 
would |} way 
rue 
ited me 
soon 
As we sped ac 
us a tall tale 
lassoed a 
their 

} 


she towed them 


swimming 
When 
ind di ie d 
voods, thev aba 
And not ifter 
i straight face 


COW 
Kabetogama 
} 


hore 


MICE moose 


near boat in 
to s 
them cde ep into the 
doned the boat 

that,’ said with 
i fisherman saw that cow moose pull 


lake in 


long 
Ceorge 
ing her small calf across the 
the very same boat.” 

A tew ifter 
one of George's tavorite fishing grounds 


Verne pulled in the first walleye. Then 


minutes we arrived at 


it began 


‘I've got a bite, I think,” Bobby 
ve lled 
Well, bring it in, 
“How?” 


“How?” George roared. “Say 


snapped George 


haven't 


you ever fished before?” 


The author rides a walleyed pike but 
it was his wife who caught the fish. 


awkwardly 


No, Bobby, 


pulling in the line over her head with 


answered 


a beauty of a walleve. 

It went on like that for an hour with 
Bobby pulling in a dozen walleves and 
northerns. I caught three small wall 

George hooked 
Verne didn't 


we returned to 


northerns 
When 
Bobby 


and 


eves two 


and score again 
Arrowhead. 
rave d on and on about her catch 
she still does to this dav. 

On our way south we stopped off at 
Hibbing, center of the Mesabi iron ore 
range visited the Hull-Rust 


Mahoning open pit, which is called the 


There we 


Grand Canyon of Minnesota.” 

Our trip came to an end at St. Paul 
soon afterward, Before returning to the 
visited Beecher’s Resort on 
Clearwater Lake near Annandale for a 
final fing at Minnesota's good fishing 
We time at the 
opening of the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial, the annual summer fun 


fest of parades, sports, carnivals, music 


! 
capital we 


ilso had an exciting 


ten-day 


festivals, and other activities. 
For us the trip through Minnesota's 


natural beauty was 


unusual variety of 
the vacation meander of a lifetime. We 
saw a lot, enjoved a lot, ate well, and 
ran into near-perfect weather—20 out of 
21 davs of sunshine 

But time ran out on us too fast. Va 
riety is the keynote of Minnesota’s ap 
peal and we didn’t come near tasting it 
all. As we flew back to New York in a 
Northwest Airliner, we recalled and 
agreed with the words of a Canadian 
tourist 

“Minnesota is a land of legend, ad 


venture, and infinite beauty.” 








istory Gomes to Life... 


| Alive awith Excitement! 


pnemn mero ann nt ee 


alt Disneys 


STORY OF 


ROBIN Hoop 


Anall LIVE ACTION motion picture.. 
Starring RICHARD TODD and introducing the 


exciting new screen personality, JOAN RICE 


As a teacher, you are probably 
concerned daily with the problem 
of making history’s great legends 
live for your students. 

Now Walt Disney has endowed 
another classic with his master touch 
of realism. In THE STORY OF 
ROBIN HOOD, Americans of all 
ages will enjoy a uniquely rewarding 


experience, living the adventure of 
the outlaw-patriot who risked his 
life to save a kingdom. 


This is motion picture entertain- 
ment in the finest Walt Disney tra- 
dition. You can recommend this 
exciting picture without reserva- 
tion, to your students, their parents 
and your associates. 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


Even their names spell adventure... 
The Sheriff of Nottingham 
Friar Tuck « Will Scarlet 

Little John 


Released by RKO Radio Pictures 
Produced by Perce Pearce 
Directed by Ken Annakin 

Screenplay by Lawrence E. Watkin 

Owact DISNEY PRODUCTIONS. INC 





Where to Go to College 


College graduates as a 4. Working Your Way Through College, 
by Kenneth C. Rathbun (Cavalier Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1951. 56 workbook-sized pages, 


A bov resolved to go to college gone to college 


He knew not where to group are enthusiastic about the \ ilues 


f a college education. Suggest that your : ‘ 

ee YULD I go to college? Which col students read thei: “quotes ” $1.2 : Discounts for quantity orders ). Tips 
, ie te coca dose Here are some recent hooks on vari n jobs. loans scholarships Government 

is best tor me How Y ; : ; d, how to study, etc. Well worth the cost 

go to college? Should I trv to mis aspects of college which vour stu 5. Scholarships and Fellowships (Bulle 

vork my way? dents might enjov reading—or studving ths 1081. Mo. 96. Fedecel Secsity Aawncy, 
For the questions students toss at you hey would be valuable additions to Office of Education: price, 55¢ at Supt. of 
there are a number of valuable books hool 
ind workbooks. As a teacher, vou'll be ! vosing the Right College, by Ann Office, Washington 25, D. C.). Discussion 

) 


interested in a very readable book based t Turngren ( Harper's, 1952, 149 pages # financial aids for undergraduate and 


1} ee ) 
ibrarv’s guidance shelt Documents, | S. Government Printing 


whi ollege vraduate study available at colleges and 


llege. gettin universities in the United States 


. ’ 
on Time’s recent survey of college grad 


uates—They Went to College, by Ernest “!thout means, rating your 
‘ ior es ‘ A ‘ lo 
Havemann and Patricia Salter West ase - acon se 6 Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, 
“ag 177 15 $4). It re j lleges. et Volume IH. by S. Norman Feingold (Bell- 
ircourt ce, 2i« Pages 3 3 a f 

- 2 College and You. by Calvin S. Sifferd van Publishing Co., Inc., 1951, 312 pages 

ports that college graduates do ear - 
— ‘ McKnight & McKnight, 1952, 111 $5 This book contains information on 


) res 
ae = isin al one [ll pag “ 
more money than the people who dot tbout 7,000 scholarships, fellowships, and 
I i 


" ; $2.50 hapters on choosing a college ost 
go to college. For men graduates, the So ealines r. entrance requirements loans which pay out nearly $860,000 an- 


. ! 
median income was $4,689 when this first week wosing classes, Campus activi- ually for general education study 
} 


a Papordon e he 2 : a eee |e, ee te ne, Saling, Serene Som Coming in Scholastic Magazines 
i hat Ime the nedian mcome Was ind none working tir way etc 

$2,200. Of the graduates, the best off 3. How to Choose That College 
financially are in medicine, then law Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis Magazines is preparing a series of four 
and dentistry Bellman Publishing Co., Inc Boston irticles for fall publication, giving yard 
Mass., 1951, 52-page booklet, 90¢ Chap- sticks for choosing the right college 
ters on choosing yar lege, who should — business, trade, or technical school, o1 
more likely to be successful in marriage zo to college, colleges and universities, the right apprenticeship training course 
More “ junior colleges and technical institutes, col- Practical English will feature this series 


A stu: lege admissions, tips on planning your high sol ; : ‘Mal 
dents are in the professions; more “B school program, visiting colleges, paving ind other Scholastic Magazines will also 
publish it as space permits. 


Wirt Favec, Guidance Editor 


a The vocational editor of Scholastic 


The book gives interesting facts about 





college graduates. College graduates are 
than average Americans 


students are in business. In recent years for your education. etc Good print, well 
ibout 16 per cent of teen-agers have llustrated, easy-to-read iluable 


Apply for a Beneficial Cash-Credit 


Account Identification Card 

You can get it without any obligation 
and it will establish your credit at 
more than 700 affiliated offices coast 
to coast both in the United States and 


Canada. 


700 ‘friends’ Stand Ready to Help You 
With this card in your purse or 
wallet, you'll have —in 700 affiliated 
offices — friends you can depend on 
wherever you go. If you need extra 
funds for any emergency or shopping 


Ideal for Teachers Going on Vacation in a hurry —just present your card at 


: = any affiliated office and in no time 

A car breakdown is a common experience of vacationists. It could : 
: =| happen to you. But to be caught without money to pay the repair you'll have the extra cash you need. 
oan bill or stranded in a strange city without funds or friends—those : j 


system embarrassments needn't happen to you any more. Not if you do this! You'll find the Benefucial Card a Spare 


pocketbook —a true friend in need at 
“THE COMPANYZ] THAT LIKES TO SAV VES” 


FINANCE Co. home or away. 








Editor JUST LIKE A TRIP ABROAD 


D q | | 
on the Prowl 
Congressional investigations expose French 


the nation’s grammar as well as _ its 
grafters. Squirming on the witness Canada’s 


stand, sharp dealer Frank Nathan de- 


clared he “never got nowhere with 


nothing at no time.” romantic 


Fractured vrammar on radio worres 
Mrs. J. D. Clark, of Champlain, New 
York. In a letter to the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune she SaVS 

We thought that in the 
ve heard it on the radio 
but not any more. We hear: “a hot cup 
i coffee,” a cold gli ot bee! sé 
far as,” “vou did real good,” “think of 
us doing that,” “haven't seen vou in a 
long while,” “a friend of his father’s, 
three week vacation two pair of 
stockings.” 

Mrs. Clark, I fear you are fighting a 
losing battle. Not even English teachers 
will come to vour support, if I read cor 
rectly the NCTE Curriculum Commis 
sion report, Terms such as “good” or 
bad” grammar went out with grand 
mother. You must now adapt your Eng 
lish to “levels of usage.” When you stop 
in at Al's Dandee Diner remember vour 
manners and say, “Gimme a hot cuppa 
coffee.” 

. o o 

To our growing collection of peda 
gese a student in my Teachers College 
Columbia University, w:i.ing course 
idds this gem: Teachers no longer 
teach, they “fold in meaningful experi- 


ences. 


Words are our business so we are QWE QF CANADAS 10 TOP 


especially sensitive to their shortcom- 


ings. What our generation tries to pour MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 

into word ‘containers such as “comic 

books” or “English” bu!ges them into | Towering cliffs thrusting into the Gulf of EES 
shapeless hulks. Even such a new in St. Lawrence. Fishing hamlets tucked into snug OTN i 


vention as “core curriculum” has at | harbors. Percé Rock and Bonaventure Island NATIO NAL 


least 15 different definitions 8 bird = pec — ~ er cgi sea 
very mile of your 550-mile motor tour 
What shall we My all the bright-coy around the Gaspé Peninsula is rich in beauty R AILWAYS 
ered books that blossom on drugstore and interest. You'll discover why artists return ARS 
stands—soft-cover books, pocketbooks to this magic spot year after year. Plan your 
quarter books (Some are now 35 trip now; ask your nearest Canadian National 
cents.) One writer recently asked for Office* or Travel Agent about this or the 
SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


our list of “popular piasties.” other Top Vacations listed. “We'll tell you 


where and take you there.” 


Poet-author Jesse Stuart sent us a Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


| 
newspaper clipping about Mrs Adkins 1. Across Canada—the Scenic Route —history-book places, mountain lokes, northwoods setting. Wonderful fishingt 
¢ . ; P vormmwest brilliant autumn colours 8 Ontario Highlands — land of lokes 


w York or anywhere East Sedein Dine Sewn North’ t and streams; fishing omping. Fine 

romantic frontiers, via Winnipeg 

f sheltered coostal so . : s 9. Provinces by the Se beaches 

3. British Columbia sncouv 6. Jesper in the Canadian Rockies bays, fishing ports, histor 4 cities 
toile, F > 2 


a successful teacher who prefers a one- te r the Pacific h 


hotels, resort 


Billie. who, after the class had studied 


abstract and concrete nouns, said ~ 


room rural school. Mrs. A. likes to recall | > gtaske Cruise — '« 


‘ , 1 _— en Romantic French Canada (Gospé 
I can’t understand abstract nouns, | morine and mo playground 7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) and the Sequensy|—like taking o trip 
Eastern Cities and Laurentions wimming, motor-booting, golf in a abroad 


nce R t Amo 


but I can easily pick out the cement 
ane? ®Car Notional Railway ffices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsos City, Los 
Ones. Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Froncisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 


—W ILLIAM Dow Bot rWweELl Washington, D.C. In Conada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que 
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a) A DULL > 
. MOMENT ||) 


Exciting sport every minute ! 


Swim ... golf... fish 
Sight-seeing fun ! 
Niagara Falls . . . historic 
sites .. . ‘foreign cities.’ 
Resort holidaying ! 
Canoe trips . . . beach 
barbecues . . . dancing. 
Send coupon below for your 
FREE 64-page booklet 
FUN IN ONTARIO or 

see your travel agent! 
Then start planning ao Fun 
Vacation in Ontario. 


Ontario Travel 

20-C Parliament Bidgs., 
Please send me free guide map and 64-page 
illustrated booklet about Ontario 


Terento 2, Ontario 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) High Schoo! 


Whose Student 
Couneil? 


Joe Smith can help you find out 


¥ a chap named Joe Smith starts 
speaking over vour shoulder about 
Student Councils for Our Times, better 
listen. He is Dr. Joe Smith of San Fran 
cisco State College, author of a volume 
in a new series, Teachers College [Co- 
lumbia Univ.) Studies in Education. And 
he writes both out of his experience as 
a high school principal and his research 
for this study. This 110-page mono 
graph ($2) is a sincere effort to recon 
cile the differences between theory and 
practice of developing civic compe 
tence through student councils. His ba 
sic thesis, which persists as in a fugue, 
curriculum 
division 


is the division between the 
and the extracurriculum, a 
which he maintains should be progres 
sively diminished. 

Not much, relatively speaking, he 
finds, has been written about student 
Much that is written is in gen 
eralities, lacking both definitions and 
techniques. Smith's work does not suf 
lacks. “Civic competence 


a process: The 


} 


councils 


fer from these 
is defined as * application 
* democratic achieve 


12.) 


means for the 
ment of democratic ends.” (p 
When a school is found to have a coun 
cil, perfect in democratic structure, 
corridor 
it is a fair test of the proc 


lor moni 


sustaining a monitor service, 
for example, 
ess to ask, “Who wanted corric 
tors?” “Whose 
force?” If the 
it is truly a cooperative 
dents and principal and staff then the 
effort has values. “If the 
problem never really became a problem 
to the ind the 
tors are in idea sold to the stu 
that the 
It is simply 
fault it 
demonstrates 


regulations do they en 
that 


of stu 


responses indicate 


venture 
democratic 
students corridor moni 
SHNpy 
dent council, the chances are 
problem still is not solved 
controlled To overcome this 
is necessary, the author 
that 


prol blems of the school at 


participate in the real 
all levels of 


making, ad 


ind manipulation. 


students 


solution—planning, policy 
ministration, 

In defining the purposes of the coun 
cil Dr 
ference 
for the 
tion of discipline 
the school environment. With this type 
mind he points out 


nai points out there is a dif 
as learning 
administra 


between discipline 
individual and _ the 


as an improvement in 


of distinction in 
that there are but two main categories 


of purpose. All others are subdivisions. 


Citizenship training, for example, is an 
end of learning for all the school. To 
put it off on the student council seems 
very unrealistic, the author contends, 
like a return to a highly compartmental- 
ized education where citizenship like 
mathematics and woodwork is given an 
area in which on the stu 
dent. “The student is chopped in two 
Half of him is assigned to instruction 
other halt to Such 

Students come to 
thes be edu- 


to operate 


and the activities 
surgery is fantastic 


whole and must 


school 
cated whole.” 

Having discussed the purposes, func- 
tions, and structure of the student coun 
cil, the author in the final chapter, 
‘Closing the Gap,” offers a ves-no check 
which an evaluation of any 
council can be By this means a 
principal or sponsor can discover how 
from the present position te 
one more nearly in keeping with the 
democratic values set forth as desirable, 
more 


list by 
made 


to move 


and bring the extracurriculum 
it one with the curriculum. Cur- 
riculum specialists, adminis- 
will find this book valuable. 


nearly ¢ 
as well as 


trators, 


When Students Meet the President 
How does it seem to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States participate in 
i high program—albeit a na- 
tional journalistic convention? This was 
I asked when Mabelle FE 
high 


SC hool 


the question 
McNulty 
fresh 


returned to our junior 
from the Scholastic 


New York City. Here is 


her desc ription: 


school Press 


Association in 

my nine staunch young up 
State partisans had a good, though dis 
tant, view of the speakers’ table with its 
massed flags of the and the Great 
Seal of the United States. Lining the 
walls and entrances were countless tall, 
blue policemen continually 
mentioning fire laws and 
remain seated. The 
phere surrounding the head of a great 
blotted out any partisan 
applause was sincere and 
smiling President en 


uniformed 
urging us to 
impressive atmos 
state 
feeling; the 
friendly as the 
tered. Furtive journeys from our dining 
aleove for convinced a 
few doubters that the President was 
menu as that set be- 


quite 


reconnaissance 


eating the same 
fore us! 


“The President's folksy 


reminiscent 








e ginning seemed to bring a slight feel 
ing of let-down to those who had dared | 
to hope he might utter a startling state 
ment about his candidacy or something | 
equally as newsworthy. His amusing 
crack that he had started as a high school 
editor ‘and you know the trouble { am 
in today’ gave us a good laugh. But his 
plea for a government tor the greatest 
good, with a foreign polic \ opposed to 
both isolation and imperialism, and a 
domestic polic y aimed at improving the 
lot of the iverage man seemed to many 
like preaching to the converted. Sec 
mdary school students interested in 
journalism are likely to be internation 
ally minded and possessed of a social 
consciousness. Most of us were some 
vhat surprised, next day, to find the 
speech labeled as politic al 

‘The President's geniality and sin 
cerity together with his lack of finished 
oratorical polish illuminate the manner 
he has otf seeming as ordinary and 
kindly as the man next door. ‘I hadn't 
realized from television,” one student 
said, ‘that his hair was so white.’ 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Have you seen Our Foreign Policy 
1952? This is a revision of a Depart 
ment of State publication # 4466) 
prepared at President Truman's sugges 
tion. It is a primer, hardly mere, for 
inderstanding the events and issues in 
international relations since 1945. In 
79 pages you can read brief explana 
tions of such topics as the Truman 
Doctrine, Point Four, and U. N. This 
revised edition will also bring you up 
to-date (Jan. 1952) on NATO, the Mu 
tual Security Administration (re op 
ECA), Korea, and the problems of se 
ting up a Middle East ( ommand Sin 
gle copies 25 cents from the. Supt. of 
Documents, Govt Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 

There is probably no field receiving 
more attention in educational study and 
literature than that of human relations 
[wo pamphlets which | 
come to our attention are: The Resolu 


lave recently 


tion of Intergroup Tensions, by Gordon 
W. Allport; and Readings in Intergroup 
Relations, by Helen F. Storen. The for 
mer is sub-titled, “A Critical Appraisa! 
of Methods” and deals with the prob 
lem of prejudice in classroom teaching 
in the use of mass media, and in legis 
lation; all of which the author shows 
call for a changed approach 

The second title is a bibliography di 
vided into sections—prejudice, religion 
race, ethnic groups, Negroes, class, 
what schools can do, and organizations 
which serve as resource agencies. Both 
of these pamphlets may be obtained 

(25 cents each) from the National Con 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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New England Holiday Chit-Chat 


---with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 


That's what | call the perfect curtain raiser to New England! Wake up to a won- 
derful New York Central breakfast among the Berkshires... with trout streams, 


white-steepled villages, covered bridges all served up as “scenery on the side.” 


We took Paul Revere’s ride, in comfort! We saw old North Church... Lexington . 
Concord. ..all in the drive-ur-self car our New York Central ticket agerit had reserved 
for us. That's the perfect vacation combination—get there by train, get around by car 





We split our time between id tainside! New England’has both 
miles of beaches, plus the tallest peaks in the Northeast. And New York Central's 


restful Water Level Route takes you to the “hub” of this all-year-round playground! 


e 
FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 
Guide to New England and other 
exciting playgrounds, east and west 
Send coupon to New York Cen 
tral, Room 1336-85, 466 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


NEWYORK 
(Girt 


“SYSTEM 


The Water Level Rovte—You Can Sleep 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How to Use This Issue 


lhis is a special issu 
nes, whicl 


} 
ind in July 
ove 


For a unit treatment: A good 


of the 


Hail 


ly 
lop 


vames can he gained 


liscussion 


neta isso set 


on this article 
muind-table 


Ico 
le pro and I 


Does Anvbody Win tl 


pics?” p. 7 \ mav be 1} 


surprised by 
the controversial ispects t the Olum 
pics A study of Finland comes into to 
cu ‘ . for the Olvinpic 
| there The 


, ’ 
ai » international affairs 


lh 1d—Land of Green Gold p 10 
*Finland in World Affairs” (p. 12 
treated as a si Tear piece in the te 
aids, below, TI 
Sor 
articles 

For a Single Period: 
th: bove 
Any rie # them can be 
full, 
Student 
of a 
and con 
Versv stimulated 
thi iking 


stich 


i full leng 


1 ' 
D set 
pian reused 


Aids tor 
detailed 
han Hed 
that 


recommend th 


irticles are 
Trout 
However, we 

experts undertake preparation 
# the pro 


' 
The 


ontro 
Invite 


round-table discussion 
" ap - 
page 


will 


hbiective 


irticle on 
critical 


PhASIC 


See 


cholastic 


All Hail the XVth Olympiad 
‘p- 9) 
Digest of the Article 
riginal Olympic Games. whicl 
from 776 B.C y 
A.D t hol 


earlier) until 
Were grea Moly 
Ver | vyated mn 


rites. Win 
1 in their home 
their 


cities believed 


tr umph had rned tavor witl he 


gods I Roman «¢ micquest it 


1 , 
(C,reece vere barred to non 


, ' 
Greeks t n the Romans 


{ 


) 
] 

riunism 

The m der 
started in 1896 

French 
tin. Winter 
place every four years The games 
suspended during World Wars | 
il. The Greeks, incidentally suspended 
their and the The 


Olympic Committee scores victories by 


] 


im 


take 


vere 


stimnmer games 


ind 
not 


wars games 


trom 


the XVtl Olympiad p. 9 


vine e 


HISCTISSION 


he names and not by 


countries | } 
press sé the winners by 
Scandina 
carried off most of 
Ameri 
heen very successful in 


ind field 


mintries. In modern times 


ian countries have 


honors in winter sports and 
teams have 


summer track events. In 


weasion of the games 
' 
ut exhibits and 


bu 1OnS 


review 


significan 
Assignment 


nt times 


1 


! 
re religio festival. Explain 


did the Romans have 
re the Olympics revived 
n IS9G6? 

4. Name ot the 


} ! 
ind women athletes who have won 


some outstanding 


Olympic competition. Indicate the 
sports in which thev excelled 
Hitler's 


congratulate Jesse Owens when he won 
in 1936 


5. Comment on refusal to 


several track events 


Discussion Questions 
l. The Greeks 


ither than interfere 
four vears 
t} 


stopped their wars 
with the Olvmpic 
Why? Should 


during World 


Csumes every 
Ve have done 

Wars T and Il? Explain 
2. What is the 
, 


Ol! mip 


1 SAIN 


the 


win 


watchword of 
“Do vou 


, or 
Is this watchword 


Games? best 


f vou can, be fair 


held by our school athletes today? Dis- 


SS 
} How 


vard the Olympics compare 


ittitude to 
that 


does our present 
with 
f the ancient Greeks? 


$. Was the 


tified in abolishing the 


Pheodosius jus 
Olvm 


clipe ror 
mcient 
pics? Detend your answer 
5. Why did the French 
Baron de Coubertin, help to restore the 
Ol 
been justified? Explain 
6. Should we have 
un to Berlin 
is under the Nazi dictatorship of Hit 
ler? Detend your point of view. 
Should ! 


nobleman 
npie s? Has his faith in the Olympic s 
sent an Olvmpic 


in 1936, when Germany 


Russia have been invited 





Story of Achievement 


“Johnson Makes the Team™ 
18) ix designed to give young people 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our heritage of freedom. It is 
presented through the courtesy of the 


(pp. 17- 


B. F. Goodrich Co. See lesson plan on 


p. 24-T. Adt 


iowever, the 


to the Olympic Games in Finland, in 
July? Defend your answer. 

8. Are the Olympic Games a 
for world peace? Justify your answer, 


torce 


Activity 
can undertake 
Olympics.” In 


committee 
High School 
schools. this takes the form of a 
dav.” Students in the school com- 
in various track and field events. 
} too. If 


may be 
the school 


A class 


events tor 


such 


girls 
is no event in 
ear at vour school, the class or elected 
the student body 
student government) may wish to look 
t undertaking such 


representatives of 


ito the possibility 


mmes 


Dees Anybody Win the 
Olympics? (p. 7) 


Dicest of the Arguments 


Phe Olympic Games give rise to the 
juestion: “Do the Olympics really pro 
mote international good will and un- 
derstanding? 

Defenders of the Olympics argue that 
the games are one vital approach to the 
building of among nations 
through friendly competition; that ath- 
lets are almost always good sports and 
their attitudes can be extended to rela- 
the athletic 

Committee 


uC od Ww ill 


tions among nations off 
field: that the Olympic 
works together harmoniously; that Rus- 
such -Committee 


that hid- 
released on 


sian participation im 
vork is a step toward peace; 
len instincts are 


the plaving field 


AULZUTESSIVE 
Those sav “no” that it 
stimulates jingo rivalry and a war psy- 
chosis; that frequent clashes among the 
and will 
participants; that the frequent 
victories of the United States 
tributed to the abundant food on which 


who argue 


ithletes judges arouse bad 
imong 


are at- 
our athletes are nourished; that Russian 
participation in the forthcoming games 
will further inflate claims of 


| 
supremacy Over OUneT 


Russian 
powers. 
Aim 

lo have students evaluate the argu- 
against continuation of 


nents for and 


the Olympic Games. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
uwguments for and against continuation 
of the Olympic Games. (Avoid copying 
the bold italics which head each argu- 
ment. ) 

2. Has the reading of this pro and 
con discussion changed your mind about 
the Olympic Games? Explain. 





Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been on the Olympic 
Committee, would you have approved 
Russia’s application to participate in 
the games? Defend your answer. 

2. Will a Russian victory in the 
Olympic Games bring us closer to war? 
Explain your point of view 

3. How do you explain the frequent 
victories of American athletes? 

1. Are the Olympic Games a force 
for world peace? Why? 

Activities 

1. Have class “experts” conduct a 
round-table discussion of the question. 
The audience (class) can ask the ex- 
perts questions, or make comments 
from the floor, after the experts have 
considered the question for about 15 
minutes. If practical, the discussion can 
take place in the school auditorium. 

2. An interested student can under- 
take a written or oral report on the 
Olympic Games in ancient Greece and 
today. Emphasis can be on the games 
and events rather than the basic reasons 
for the competition. 

3. A student can réport on the meth- 
ods used to select American competitors 
in the Olympic Games 


Finland (p. 10 and p. 12) 
Digest of the Articles 


Finland will be host to the Olympic 
athletes in July. Its population of 4,000,- 
000 lives in an area about the size of 
Montana. Although only 9 per cent of 
the land is under cultivation, about half 
of the Finns earn their living in agricul- 
ture. The major exports are wood prod- 
ucts. A wise policy of conservation has 
preserved this “green gold” for Finland. 

Finland’s history has been molded in 
part by its proximity to Sweden and 
Russia. From 1155 to 1809 the Finns 
were nominally under Swedish rule. At 
the end of this period, the Russians took 
over unti] 1919, when the Finns de- 
clared their independence from a Russia 
weakened by revolution. Subsequent 
relations with Russia have been peril 
ous. Finland has been invaded twice 
since 1939. As a consequence, she has 
had to pay heavy reparations to the 
Russians and has lost important terri- 
tory to Russia, including valuable nickel 
deposits and the important port of 
Hango. 

Finland is a republic and a democ- 
racy. There is a single-house legislature 
and the cabinet is responsible to it. 
There is a strong co-operative move- 
ment in the country, and considerable 
social legislation has been enacted dur- 
ing the past century. Despite the devas- 
tation of recent invasions, economic 
recovery has been rapid. 

Finland did not accept Marshall Plan 
aid because of Russian pressure. They 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
May 14, 1952 

National Affairs Article: The Presi- 
dent, the Press Conference, and Our 
Democratic Checks and Balances — A 
survey of the Presidential press confer- 
ence, its function, the proposed Cabinet 
question period, and the British Parlia- 
mentary question period. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The “United 
Nations” at Work—A first-hand report 
f the model “United Nations Conven- 
tion” held in Philadelphia by the public 
and private high schools. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
We Let Canada Build the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Alone? A pro and con discus- 
sion of both sides of the question. 


Semester Review—May 14 
Four pages—objective test questions, 
map interpretation, graph interpreta 
tion, picture quiz. 








have not been allowed to rearm in ac- 
cordance with a Russian treaty. Al 
though Finnish sympathy is with the 
West, the Finns lie within the paws of 
the Russian- bear and must behave ac- 
cordingly. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To study the history of Finland, host 
nation of the XVth Olympiad, with spe- 
cial reference to Finland’s position in 
the world today. 


Procedure 

Assign the two articles: “Finland— 
Land of Green Gold” (p. 10) and “Fin- 
land in World Affairs” (p. 12). See the 
suggested written assignment, below. 


Materials 
Scholastic News Map of the World. 


Assignment 


1. How did Sweden’s conquest of 
Finland in the 12th century affect life 
in Finland? 

2. Describe Finland’s relations with 
(a) Russia under the czars; (b) Russia 
under the Communists. 

3. How do the Finns make a living? 

4. Finland is a republic and a de- 
mocracy with a strong tradition of social 
legislation. Explain. 


Motivation 


It is possible to put a house on rollers 
and move it from one part of a city to 
another. Some Finns must be wishing 
that it were possible to put their coun- 
try on wheels and move it to some other 
part of the world. Why should any Finn 
wish for such a change in location? 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How does a study of the map of 
Europe help to explain why the Finns 
have had such difficulty in gaining and 
keeping their independence? 

2. How do we know the Finns are 
willing to fight for freedom? 

3. Should Finland have joined the 
Nazis in 1941? Defend your answer. 

4. If you were a Finn, what are some 
of the ways you might make a living? 

5. Oil is sometimes referred to as 
“black gold.” The Finns have “green 
gold.” Explain. 

6. How do you explain the rapid re- 
covery of Finland since the end of 
World War II? 


Summary 

What difference does it make to us 
if the Finns are taken over by Russia or 
remain independent? 


Meet Jim Thorpe (p. 6) 


In our “Personality of the Week” we 
meet the almost incredible Jim Thorpe. 
Perhaps the greatest athlete of all time, 
Thorpe was outstanding in football, 
track, and field. He starred in the 1912 
Olympic Games, at Stockholm. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is Jim Thorpe a famous ath- 


lete? 

2. Was the amateur athletic commit- 
tee justified in depriving Thorpe of the 
medals he won in the 1912 Olympic 
Games? Defend your answer. 

3. How do you explain Thorpe’s fail- 
ure to succeed after he left professional 
football? 

4. How many of you saw the motion 
picture, Jim Thorpe, All-American? 
Which scene in the picture do you re- 
member most vividly? 

Activities 

1. Have the class cartoonists capture 
the highlights of Thorpe’s career. 

2. Students can compare, orally or in 
writing, a phase of Thorpe’s athletic 
career with the career of an athlete 
today. 

3. The library card catalogue may 
direct students to fuller treatments : of 
Jim Thorpe’s life. 


THIS. WEEK’S, QUIZ |ANSWERS 


(See page 49) 

I. Olympic Games: A, a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4. 
B. a-l; b-1; c-1; d-l; e-2. C. a-F; b-O; 
c-F; d-O; e-O. 

II. Finland: A. Group A: a-R; b-C; e-C; 
Group B: a-C; b-C; c-R. B. a-2; b-4; c-2; 
d-1; e-3; £-3 

III. Olympic Games «id Good Will 
(Pro and Con): a-A: b-A; c-F; d-A; e-F; 
f-F, 
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A Lesson Plan for 
“Johnson Makes the Team” 


(Pages 17-48 in this issue) 


Note to Teachers 
Young people today are 
in the and 
world. Often 
ur fused The 
think that there 
} 


to suc 
industria 


eager 
ceed business 
they become 
eee 
nistaken 


ty 


however 
sometimes 
are nt new moe4°rs 
bewinners in 


that 


where able 
pioneer as their forefathers did 
America i ; 1, that the ec 


svsten 


m MISINESS 


Mom 


business 
" 
tunities 
narve 


competit 


but freque ntlv the 


inderstand bow the proc 
The little about how 


ind industria 


' 
vorks know 
mpetition research act 
k plug | ndustria! rid 
iS spark plugs in the industria! world 


to expa id number 


standard 


production and the 


otf jobs and to give us a higher 
yt living 

Johnson Makes the 
in this issue through the courtes\ 
B. F. Goodrich Co., is the pictorial story 
~ teen-ager Tomm Johnson whe 
to identify the 
yn the football 


that is essentia] to the suc 


published 


t the 


Te am 


spirit of team- 
with the 


learns 

work 

teamwork 

cess of a great industrial company and 
ty 


team 


to the safety and progress of the United 
States 
Here is 


1 guide for a lesson plan t 


ise in connection with that story: 
Aims 
lo explain our system of competitive 
ind to tell this system 
has brought our country the highest 
standard of living in the world today; 


enterprise how 


to show how competition acts as a spur 


to increase pl duction and the avail 


litv of 


goods 


useful and con 


to describe the functions 


inexpensive 


ipl 
sumer 


of the investor and management, the 


j } | 
workel imc’ the customer in keeping 


productive system 


I 
show how industrial re 


the vheels of ow 


turning to 


ind nass pr duction lower 


prices and increase the quality of con 


sumer goods; to give young people a 


broad perspective on the new frontiers 


in industrv; and to encourage them to 
their education so that they 


can conquer these new frontiers 


continue 


Motivation 
l. List 


which grew up in 
day—the automobile industry, aviation, 


American industries 


grandfather's 


some 


your 


{ r example. 
2. List several industries such as the 


and aluminum industry 
s dav 


! 
television 


radi nadustrs 

whic! up in your father 
x. & new industries 

air-condition 


other 


grew 


aviation, atomic energy 


ng, frozen foods, plastics, and 


chemicals—which have been growing 


> since *' 


m2 were born. Name products 


have been invented, perfected 


1 improved in vour lifetime (such as 


radar, jet engines, man-made rubber 
) 
penicillin, helicopters 
4. List 


to be accomplished—use of 
heating and transportation 


vhich remait! 


atomic en 


some projec ts 


ergy for 
new uses for waste materials, chemurgy 
treatments for cer 


ind polio 


new medicines or 


tain diseases like cancer 


Activities for Students 

l. Tel] the career story of the John 
son family—ot Tod, who started with 
B. F. Goodrich when it came to Akron; 
of Dr. lim, who became a research 
chemist with B. F. G.; of Ed. 
started his own business of selling B. F 
Goodrich pr ducts 


who 


2. Explain why teamwork is so im 
success of a football 
basketball, or baseball team. How does 
teamwork apply in the school 

»om? Why should everyone help carry 
the “discussion ball” in the classroom 
rather than letting one or two “stars’ 
of the class do it? How does teamwork 
ipply in business and in industry? 

3. Organize the class as a small busi 
ness firm to show the relationship and 
#f investors, workers, and 
consumers. Pretend that going 
to manufacture a product—birdhouses, 


portant for the 


class 


importance 
you're 
homemade cookies, or some product 
that students might be able to produce 
You need $100 to get started. Explain 
how the corporation (the class) would 

100 one-dollar shares of stock to 
investors it would hire workers, 
how it would solicit customers. 

4. In what activities do you have real 
competition in school? How does this 
competition put you “on your toes”? 

5. Make a list of products in your 
home that have been developed through 
research — television _ sets, 
goods, etc. In 


issue 


he mw 


industrial 


drugs, plastics, rubber 
what way can the development of new 
products from the study of chemistry 
be said to be pioneering—opening up 


new trontiers? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What does it mean to pioneer in 
anything? What pioneering have you 
done in your own life? 


2. Why are investors so important 
i» starting a business? In expanding a 
business that is growing rapidly? If you 
earned $100 and invested it in a local 
business, what payment would you ex- 
pect for the use of your money? 

3. How does competition spur firms 
on to find new and better products? To 
produce products at less cost? 

4. Explain how our industrial system 
is a team—investors, workers, and con- 
sumers. Why is each of these groups 
important? In what sense is each single 
corporation or company a team? 

5. Why is 
voung people receive 
tion? What kind of 
voung person need to become a chem 
ist? An engineer? Where and when 
does this training begin? Why are there 
such big opportunities for young chem 
ists and engineers today? 

6. How does our industria] system 
benefit the individual? What opportuni 
ties does it give each young person to 
cl.oose the career that is best for him? 
In what way does the young person to- 
day have a better chance to be happy 
ind successful than the young person 
in the days of Daniel Boone? 

7 How did competitive industry be 
come a part of the same team in World 
War II? What is the contribution ot 
American industry today in our world 
struggle against communism? 

8. Why is rubber a vital commodity 
in war and peace? Describe the various 
uses of rubber. Why did Japan cut off 
our supply of rubber trom the Far East? 
How did B. F. Goodrich and other rub- 
ber companies help the U. S. meet this 
emergency? 

Y. Tell how American industry quick 
|, converted to peace after World War 
II. How did our rate of conversion com- 
pare with industries in other countries? 
How did we develop a great number 
of large and small businesses in the 
U. S.? How do large businesses work 
with smal] businesses in turning out a 
product such as an automobile? 

10. Why is profit essential to busi- 
ness? How are business profits used? 
How much profit out of each dollar of 
income does the average American busi 
ness make? (Ask local businessmen.) 

11. In what way does the custome: 
determine the success of a business? 

12. How does it happen that many 
Americans are investors, workers, and 
customers at the same time? 

13. In what ways does our rapidly 
growing population affect American 
business? Tell how B. F. Goodrich, for 
example, has expanded to serve the 
needs of our growing population. 

14. How have working conditions in 
industry improved in the last 15 years? 
Wages? Hours? In what ways has in- 
creased production benefited workers? 


eager to have 
a good educa- 


industry 


training does a 
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Ushered into a new world, 
I had a bustling, brawling, bruising youth. 


I was a potential giant awakening in a world of giants. 


. People were hurt when I first stirred in life; 


Then I grew and learned; 

Then I matured and knew that 
Though I work with water and metal and chemicals and fire, 
I am more than these things. 

I am the people's work! 

I am the people's dream! 


I am the people! 


With maturity, I have grown, too, in social responsibility 


To the people, 


Ane RR A ae 9 = RR Ras ~ 


To America! 
And even to those beyond our shores. 
My efforts are not in selfish interest; 
Rather, all my brain and brawn strives for the good of the many. 


I am the American way! 


Now, I have sworn that these things shall be: 
I shall deliver ever-better products to those who use my fruits! 
I shall offer equal opportunity to those who work at my side 
Whatever their race! 
Whatever their creed! 
Whatever their color! 
Whatever their national origin! 


I shall forever do my part to keep America great! 


And why? 
Because only in this way can I remain a healthy force in our free world. 
For when I am healthy, America prospers 


And tyrants tremble before my might. 


1 am America’s life-blood! 
I am America’s strength! 
Iam the bulwark of 

the World's freedom! 
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_ 
cans Jerry — 
Today, you'll remember, I've promised 
to tell you how careful planning of your 
life insurance while you're young can 


Save you a lot of money all your life. 
Here's an actual example. 


When Fred Jones graduated from General 
High 15 years ago and started working 
at Johnson's, he began at $25 a week. 


Out of that he had to pay for board 
and room and buy his own clothing. 
Furthermore, he still owed his aunt for 
money she advanced before he graduated. 
But Fred was anxious to get ahead, so 
here's what we did. 


Using a modified form of Mutual Benefit 
Life's Analagraph, Fred and I set up 
his objectives for the next 15 years 
-- repayment of his aunt's loan, 
cash reserve for savings so he'd be 
ready for opportunities, protection in 
case he should marry. All together it 
required more insurance than Fred could 
handle immediately, so we established a 
timetable. So much insurance to start -- 
so much more as his income and insurance 
dividends permitted. Here's the result: 
Today Fred's sitting pretty. He has 
more insurance than any of his friends, 
yet it costs him much less, because he 
started so young. 

It's worthwhile, son, to let someone like 
Mutual Benefit Life help you plan. 


Affectionately, L) " ( 


**,,.started working at $25 a week.’’ 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED IN 1845 


BOC BROADWAY, MEWARK, NEW JERSED 
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Ruth |. Hoover, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, says: 
strong believer in the value of 


eating bread 
ods. For bread. or t 


" 
along with other of the 
mast. contains, to 


some degree, almost all of the 


And bread is an 


ecessary for strong bodies and good health 
needed by teen-agers.” 


n supplying the reservoir of energy 


ou can take the word of phvsic al education director 
Ruth Hoover Che 


vy know the value 
ul that 1 


going; the nutrition you need to keep growing! 
of bread Special P. S. You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
ny people shoud eat plenty of it. For 
ead, enriched with necessary vita 


is a splendid sou 


ins and minerals 


veur curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
other food that gives you as much energy. And you 
e of the energy vou need to keep need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. 


Eat more BREAD...get more energy 


Tune in the 


ricon Bakers Association—Chicago 


Bokers of America Program “Hollywood Star Playhouse” 
5:00 p. m., E. S. T.—NBC Radio Network 





: 
_ SAY WHAT ~2Q 
~ 

YOU PLEASE 7 
ee. 


ae he. ‘ 
. -. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Tulips to You 
Dear Editor 


I am a senior and it is not often that 
seniors find a magazine as interesting 
in regard to current affairs and prob 
lems as Senior Scholastic 

From front to back cover the 
rial is consistently up-to-date and infor- 
mative. I only that more adults 
could read Senior Scholastic, especially 
the “Boy dates Girl” section. If they 
knew more about what problems face 


mate 


wish 


teen-agers today they could put their 
information to work. 
Keep up the good. work! 
Eloise Schwieso 
Santa Cruz (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for “The Doughty Dutch” 
and “Meet Queen Juliana.” They were 
interesting and informative. I have cor- 
responded with a Dutch pen-pal for two 
years and, from these articles, I have 
learned more about Nelly’s country and 
customs. I have sent Nelly an issue, and 
I am sure she will find the articles as 
interesting as I did 

Rhoda Binder 
Woodrow Wilson H.S 
Camden, New Jersey 


Married High School Students 


Dear Editor 

I think it is perfectly all right for high 
school students to get married and con- 
tinue school. I am married and also a 
senior. My continuing school has not 
lowered the morale here or affected my 
school or homework. 

God made men and women to marry. 


5 


When, where, and how should be of no 
concern to anybody, 

“Young kid lovers” are not so young 
when it comes to pulling the trigger on 
the battlefield. I am 18 years old and 
Uncle Sam won't refer to me as young 
“kid lover.” 

I think when a person gets old enough 
to fight for his country, he can decide 
for himself when to get married. 

Shirley Ray Bergeron 
Church Point (La.) H. S. 
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Track and Field 


By Floyd Stauffer, Hummelstown (Pa.) High School 


Type of relay. Type of running step. 
yI y vES ms * Starred words refer to track events 


}. Preposition: to 
French coin. 

. North Carclina 
100 dash 
Stick used in relays 
Path 
Series 
Possesses 
Compass direction 
Female soldic 
Not down 
Compass directior 
Sum up 
Steamboat tbbr 
Third note of the 1 
scale 
Athletes 


tween events 


need this be 
Type of horse 
Weight event 

Sly, evil look 

On the sheltered 
Overhead railway 
Touchdown abbr 
African antelope 


abbr.) 


pl.) 


of four runners 


South Dakota (abbr. ) 


Pair (abbr. ) 


Permanent in positior 


Pertorm 

Distress signal 

To stride, saving ene 
In the high jump, y 
must clear the 

Runs fast. 


bar 


Pointed object on bottom 


of track shoes 


Letter of Greek alphabet 
equivalent to English M 


Price-fixing agency ¢ 
abbr.) 


ing World War I 
Compass direction 
Metal ball weighing 


or 16 pounds 


dur- 


19 
1s 


9 
3 
4 
5 


. Compass direction 


U.S. Ship (abbr.). 


Homonym for two. 
Small cask 
Gets in a race 
American Automobile 
Association (abbr 
Colorado (abbr. ) 

irs (abbr. ) 
Deciliter ibbr. ) 
Area (abbr 
No lang 
Race finish line 
What runners need 
God of departed spirits 
Obstacles to be jumped 
over in certain races 
Chem. symbol fpr sodium, 
Mans nic hana 
What tracks ar¢ made of 
Place where race begins. 
The jump 
Feminine pronoun 
Mischievous child 
Unit of electrical 
resistance 
Night bird of prey 
Electricity (abbr. ) 
Epic poetry. . 
Saucer-like object thrown 
for distance 
Georgia (abbr. ). 
Utah (abbr. ) 
lo run full speed 


Rocky hill 


Old Dutch liquid 
measure 

Chem. symbol for 
tellurium. 
Coupon (abbr.). 
Turkish weight. 
Sault Ste. Marie canal 
Juice of a plant 
Physical training 


abbr.). 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student thot the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 





Meet Jim Thorpe 


Greatest Athlete of Them All 


day of the track meet between Lafayette Col 
nd the Carlisle Institute tor Indians. A welcoming 
mmittee awaited the train fr 
ind the 


two pe iple—a ndl ind a small Indian got ft 


mm Carlisle. It finally chugged 
into the station ymmimittee surged forward. Onl 
t 
rhe committee st ired Where's the ( irlisle team?” one 
them asked 
Right here,” replied the big Indian. “This is the team 
The mmittee was stunned Just the two of vou? 
Nope, just the one of us. Mv friend here is the manager! 
mmmittee silently escorted the two Indians to the 
re the big fellow slipped i: his uniform, took 


] 


nup, and am nee ready. He then went 


ght first places 


America’s Superhuman 


fairy tale. It actually happened, in just the 
nannetr scribed. If vou find it hard to believe, it’s be 
iuse the hero of it stuns the 


is a superhuman, the greatest running, jumping, throwing 


magination. Jim Thorpe 


plunging, kicking genius the world has ever known 
He could run 100 yards in 10 seconds, broad and high 
imp close to the world record, throw a discus out of sight 


ind pole vault. He 
football plaver in history, excelled in Jact 


t 
ind was a big-league baseball player to boot! 


hurdle, shot put was also the greatest 

se, wrestling, and 

basketball 

How great can an athlete be 
inswer. His story is the 

May 28, | 1 a two-room farmhouse 

t Prague. His father 


His mother was three 


Jim Thorpe supplies the 


umazing in sports history 


fourths Sa 
As Jim 
uirth Tris] ! I y I suess vou'd call me 
America 
The woods 


t 
n oO 


ghths Indian, one 


full fl, lor 
cle 
Tha 
Carlisle was a 
chool. Half the 


ther half on 


ipprentice tailor 

The voung pants-; 
pounder. He stood 6-fe¢ 
hest, and jut jaw. When the 


iroun ! supe rman was I 


ide World phote 


Thorpe took apart Pitts- 
17-0. He spent the follow- 


ing week on crutches. The next Saturday he tossed "em away 


pound blockers in front of him 
burgh’s 200-pound powerhouse, 
ind ran over Pennsylvania, 16-0 

Again he took a terrific beating, but seven days later 
he was back again. Practically single-handed, he licked 
the outstanding team in the country, Harvard, 18-15. 

In-seven of Carlisle’s nine games, the mighty Sac-Fox 
broke loose for touchdown runs of 90 vards or more. He 
tallied 20 to 30 points a game, place-kicked field goals with 
imazing accuracy from anywhere inside the 50-vard-line, 
ind boomed punts 70, 80, and 90 yards! 

He could do anything on a gridiron—slash the ends like 
Glenn Davis, crunch a line like Bronko Nagurski, place-kick 
© punt with any player in history, pass in the Sammy Baugh 
lass, and play defense like nobody else. In short he could 
do anything as well or better than the top specialists 

Big Jim played more than 30 football games at Carlisle 
And despite the fact that he played nearly every minute 
f every game—plunging, blocking, passing, kicking, tackling 

he never needed a time-out! 

In his final season (1912), he broke loose for 25 touch 
lowns and 198 points—a scoring record that still stands after 
40 years! To give \ in idea of what a feat that was 
sider this: Glenn Davis in his best season at West 
scored just 120 points 


“Thanks, King’ 


A feat like that is enough to assure lasting fame tor any 
ithlete. But Thorpe vear! In 1912 


the Olympic Games at Stockholm, Sweden, included both a 


topped it the very same 


pentathlon of five events and a decathlon of 10 events 
Thorpe entered both events and ran away with both titles 
i record never equalled before or since 

In the pentathlon he took first in all events but the javelin. 
In the decathlon, he took four firsts and didn’t finish worse 
than fourth in any of the others 

It was a dramatic moment when the simple Sac-Fox 
stood before King Gustav V of Sweden to receive his 
trophies. It was then that Gustav blurted the.now famous 
line, “You, sir, are the greatest athlete in the world!” And 
Thorpe replied, “Thanks, King 

Continued on page 61 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Does Anybody Win 
the Olympic Games? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Do the Olympics promote international 


good will and understanding? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


This July about 6,000 athletes from 55 nations will meet 
in Helsinki, Finland, for the 1952 Olympic Games. 

This will be the most colossal amateur athletic event ot 
all time. It will require 3,000 time-keepers and other officials 
to keep tabs on the 6,000 contestants who will take part in 
the sports festival. 

The modern Olympics were conceived as “a substitute for 
war.” Symbol of the international games is five linked circles, 
representing the five continents of the earth joined in the 
brotherhood of sport. For example, Japan and Germany will 
both be present, hurling discuses and javelins against other 
countries, instead of the tanks and planes which made it 
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Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The Scoreboard 
Pro Side: Rivalry in sports fosters good will. 
Con Side: Olympics brew trouble, not good will. 


necessary to cancel the Olympics in both 1940 and 1944. | 
However, critics of the Olympics point out that Stalin is 7 
pitting his Soviet athletes in Olympic competition for the 7 


first time. If the U. S. team hands Russia a whopping defeat, 


they say, it will create hard feelings among the Communists. ¢ 


On the other hand, they point out, if the Communists win, 


our own faces will be red. 


Do the Olympics really promote international good will } 


and understanding? Here are both sides of the question 


YES! 


1. We cannot afford to scoff at the 
Olympics or anything else which may 
help build international understanding 
and peace. 


Perhaps those who poke jésts at the 
Olympics are right. Maybe the various 
nations won't ever learn to work, live 
and play in harmony. But if that is so, 
then the entire human race is doomed! 

We simply cannot give up in our 
attempts to gain lasting peace. Should 
we resign ourselves to the idea that wars 
are inevitable? We may as well resign 
ourselves to living under a dictatorship! 
Neither mental nor economic nor politi- 
cal freedom can endure in a state per- 
petually geared for war 

Those who scoff at the Olympics are 
isolationists. They are like the people 
who fought our entering the League of 
Nations, kept us from seeing the mili- 
tary designs of Hitler and Mussolini, 
protested against the United Nations, 
and now fight our program of aid to 
Europe! 


2. it is easy to point to scattered ex- 


amples ofshard feelings. But on the 
whole the Olympics have built interna- 
tional good will—even on the part of the 
losers. 


In the L948 Olympics in England, the 
Belgian marathon runner, Gailly, stag 
gered into the stadium. He was in the 
lead. He stood there, exhausted but 
happy, flushed with victory. The crowd 
raised a deafening roar. They tried to 
tell him that he had one more lap to 
complete. He understood too late when 
two other runners entered the arena and 
took his lead. He pulled himself together 
and stumbled after them to the finish 
line. There he collapsed, in third place. 
It was a long time before he stood up. 
When he did, he was smiling. Smiling 
through tears, perhaps, but smiling. The 
crowd roared and applauded him thun- 
derously as he dragged himself away. 
Every spectator, regardless of nation 
ality, knew that the Belgian was a real 
sportsman—a good loser. 

There is no disgrace in losing. What 
counts is how you play the game. That’s 
why competitive sport, the universal 
language, stirs up friendly feelings. 

Observe the friendly rivalries of col- 
lege football teams. Notice the good 


fellowship that prevails at a World 7 


Series baseball game. 


How can anyone seriously question > 


the international fellowship that has 
been built through the years by the 
Olympics, with thousands of athletes 
competing, and hundreds of thousands 
of spectators joining their voices in 
cheers for the “good sports” of all 
nations? 

If losing creates hostility, why do the 
smaller nations keep returning to the 
games, Olympiad after Olympiad. when 
they stand only the smallest chance of 
winning? 


3. Like the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee proves that 
countries can work together harmoni- 
ously. 


The International Olympics Commit 
tee is made up of representatives from 
many nations. They make Olympic rules 
and settle disputes in a democratic 
fashion, with each nation having its say. 
Who can deny the value of having Rus 
sia, for example, working smoothly in 
such an organization? Russia has always 
insisted that the world is “against her.” 
When the International Clympic Com- 
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1 for membership, 
hat contention in 
ind of the Rus 


compete under 
untrymen 


ithletes 

rules vhic their 

elped to set uy nd meet their oppo 
| ( in t 


te numbers from democratic countries, 


When Soviet 


wn ( 


vont it help destroy the pre judices the 
toward the rest of the 


Russians have 


rd 

4. The Olympics serve as a harmless 
outlet for aggressive feelings—a psycho- 
logical substitute for war. 


Picture yourself playing tennis. You 
I the elusive yall. You 


scowl 
Temporarily you are im a 

ologK il state 
Did the te: 
lings? OF 


resembling ange 


mus game create those hard 


ourse not. It is sirmply that 


uu unconsciously carry around feelings 


The se are re le ised h irm 

ou smash at the tennis ball 

carries around these hid 

ve instincts. We get rid of 
ompetitive sports 

The Oly nations the 


mpics ive same 


vance to get rid of -their hostilities 
: os 
ther in a healthful manner 


ward each 
If we « 
yn, instead of 


rhe 


mign 


uld have constant games 


every four 
] 


! 
OLY 


even completely elimi 


psychologic al need for war! 


take us a long step in 


vate the 
And this would 


the direction of preventing wars entirely! 


33-0, in favor 


1. The Olympics are a kind of warfare 
among nations. 

When the Greeks held their Olym- 
pics, they uttered a lot of pretty sounds 
ibout ind understanding. But 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica points out 
that they “exercises of a Spartan 


peace 


were 


tvpe—testing endurance and strength 


with a special view to war 

The modern Olympics, too, are based 
on the desire to impress other nations 
with a show of strength, the same as a 
display of tanks, airplanes, or marching 
1948 the London Evening 
The Olympiad atmos 
phere to take on an 
unpleasant edge of jingo rivalry.” 

The United Nations World, calling 
for an end to the games in their present 
Athletes do not 

ind prejudice 
Asiatic vs 
American; or 


soldiers. In 
Standard wrote 
tends notoriously 


form, observes shed 
national allegiance 
The issues crystallize into 
German vs 


vellow.” 


European 
black vs. white, or 

2. Supposed to foster good will, the 
Olympics brew trouble instead 


Switzerland's President, Enrico Celio 
1948 Winter Olympics by 
“a symbol of a new world 
American 


opened the 

calling them 
of peace ind good will.” But 
hobsledders soon discovered that some- 
body had tampered with their sleds in 
in effort to sabotage America’s chances, 


Official Olympic photo 


Jesse Owers won three championships in one day in 1936 Berlin Olympic Games. 
Pro Side: Olympics prove that men of all nations can work and play together. 
Con Side it's Asiatic vs. European; black vs. white, or yellow; all vs. U. S. 


A hockey game wound up in a fist fight 
Speed skaters of 11 countries vowed to 
quit. Swiss skiers became insulted when 
termed “pros” because they worked as 
mountain guides. 

Nor is all this hard feeling merely a 
temporary heritage of the recent war 
Go back to 1908. Durando Pietri. an 
talian, led the Marathon race but col 
lapsed 30 yards before the finish line 
Rather than see victory go to the Ameri 
can runner, John Hayes, who was not 
far behind the Italian, some British offi 
cials raised Pietri to his feet and half 
dragged, half pushed him across the 
line. It took hours of wrangling to get 
Hayes declared the winner. In 1924 a 
French boxer bit an English middle- 
weight 

The most revolting of all games was 
the 1936 Olympics, when we dignified 
Hitler by sending a team to Berlin. The 
games turned out to be a Faseist circus 
When a quiet Negro from Ohio named 
Jesse Owens showed his heels to the 
German “supermen” and won three 
championships in one day, Hitler quit 
the arena to avoid congratulating him. 


3. Win, lose or draw, the U. S. never 
comes out on top! 


Our team came in first in 1896, first 
in 1900, first in 1904, second in 1908, 
second in 1912, first in 1920, first in 
1924, and so on. We're too good. We 
win events—but we also win enemies 
for nobody enjoys losing. 

The Sunday Pictorial of London tells 
us what suckers we are: “If well-fed 
American competitors were to run their 
ration-hungry opponents into the track, 
the general reaction would be: “Well, 
what do you expect? It’s not a fair con- 
test.’ Equally, an American defeat would 
be hailed with jeering criticism on the 
lines of ‘Why, they can’t even win with 
all their steaks, butter, and cream!’ 


4. if the Russians win, it will seriously 
damage democracy’s prestige. 


Stalin is going all out for victory. He 
wants to show the world—and the Rus- 
sian people—that communism can lick 
democracy on the athletic field. Three 
years ago, he ordered Russian athletes 
to start winning world championships. 
His women athletes are superb. And his 
musclemen are filled with dogged deter- 
mination, for if they lose the Olympics, 
they may suffer disgrace—and even 
worse! They have a fine chance to walk 
away with all the marbles. 

Many small nations would view a Red 
victory as an omen of Russian military 
success. They would swing into the Rus- 
sian orbit and become statellites of the 
Kremlin. The proud-as-punch Soviet 
population would thump its collective 
chest and shout, “We can lick you with 


guns, too!” 





All Hail the XVth Olympiad 


“Do your best, win if you can, be fair’ — 


these are the watchwords of the Olympic Games 


HE world has 

showered praise 
on the ancient 
Greeks for their 
scholars, soldiers, 
statesmen, _ build- 
ers, sculptors, and 
poets. 

But the ancient 
Greeks themselves 
held sports heroes 
in highest esteem— 
above all, the cham- 
pions of the Olym- 
pic Games 

Sports were even 
part of the religion 
of the Greeks. The 
original Olympics, which lasted from 
776 B.C. (or earlier) until 392 A.D., 
were great holy rites as well as the 
sports “world series” of the age. The 
actual games lasted only four or five 
days. But religious ceremonies sur- 
rounding the games went on in Olym- 


U. S. Olympic Asst 


pia for a full year. 

Olympia was on a plain in Pelopon- 
nesus (Greece’s southern peninsula), 
not far from the larger cities of Elis 
and Sparta. Olympia and its games were 
dedicated to Zeus, king of pagan gods. 
There were shrines all around the sta- 
dium, gymnasium, and racing hippo- 
drome. Eternal fires inside the shrines 
were never permitted to die. In one 
temple was a statue of Zeus 40 feet 
high. His figure was made of ivory and 
his robes of gold. The statue was held 
in awe as one of the Seven Wonders, of 
the World. 

Not even \ vr could stop the ancient 
Olympics. The modern Olympics were 
called off during World Wars I and II 
But the ancient Greeks called off thei: 
wars rather than their Olympic Games. 

Every fourth year was an Olympic 
vear, and the month of the games 
brought with it a “Truce of God.” It 
was defiance of Zeus himself to inter- 
fere with a contestant or worshipper 
going to and from Olympia that month. 

War could after the 
games, if opposing sides were still an- 
gry at each other. But tempers in the 
warring city-kingdoms of Greece, then 
called Hellas, often cooled off during 
an Olympic truce. At the least, the 
games were a good scheme for getting 
people from all parts of the Hellenic 
world to meet each other in Olympia 
and become friends 


be resumed 


The games were so important that 
Greek history came to be measured in 
terms of “Olympiads.” An Olympiad 
was a four-year period beginning with 
a session of the Olympic Games. 


How Ancient Olympics Began 


Exactly how, why, 
games began in Olympia is a mystery. 
One legend says they were organized 
to glorify Zeus for the way he won con- 
trol of the earth—by beating a rival god, 
Cronos, in a tremendous wrestling 
match on the mountains above Olym- 


and when the 


pia. 

Pindar, the poet celebrated for his 
Odes on the Olympics, gave credit to 
Hercnles. He told how the King: of 
Elis tried to go back on a promise to 
pay Hercules a debt of one-tenth of 
the royal herds. Hércules took justice 
into his own hands, slew the king and 
all the royal family, seized the herds, 
then founded the Olympic Games in 
honor of his mighty day’s work 

Historians took over from the story 
tellers in 776 B.C., the vear the Greeks 
began to record the names of Olympic 
champions. First was Coroebus, a cook 
from Elis, who won the only Olympic 
event of 776 B.C. It was a foot race 
the length of the stadium field in Olvm 
pia—210 vards. As time went on, addi- 


Officia! Olympic photo 
One-Girl Track Team—Mildred (Babe) 
Didrickson Zaharias, top U. S. woman 
golfer, first gained fame in 1932 Olympic 
track and field events at Los Angeles. 


tional events were added -to the Olym- 
pics—longer foot races, chariot raees, 
discus and javelin throwing, wrestling 
and boxing, a five-sport combination 
event for all-around athletes called the 
pentathlon, even competition in ora- 
tory, poetry, and art. 


Rules of Ancient Olympics 


The rules of the games were strict. 
They permitted only Greek men of 
spotless reputation to compete. 

The greatest orator of each city gave 
his home-town team a pep talk before 
the games began. The watchword was, 
“Do your best, win if you can, be fair.” 
Cheaters were fined and the proceeds 
used to erect statues just outside the 
stadium entrance. These were the last 
things a contestant saw before he en- 
tered the arena—a timely reminder of 
the penalty for breaking the rules. 

Non-Greeks, called “barbarians” in 
Hellas no matter where they came 
from, could watch the games but were 
not permitted to take part. The athletes 
competed in the nude, and ali women 
were barred from the stadium. A 
woman who invaded the sanctuary suf- 
fered death by being flung from a 
cliff. 

The rules against non-Greeks 
women eventually broke down. Outsid- 
ers got into the games after the Ro 
mans captured Greece in 146 B.C. The 
restriction against women gave way 
when a mother, who had trained her 
son for the games and slipped into the 
stadium in disguise to see him race, 
uttered a feminine shriek of joy when 
he won. The Olympic fathers could 
not bring themselves to execute the 
mother of a champion, so the rule was 
forgotten. 

The only official reward for an Olym- 
pic victory was a wreath of olive leaves 
with which the victor was crowned. 
But winners were almost smothered 
with honors when they returned to their 
home cities. They were made privileged 
citizens for life. Sculptors carved monu- 
ments in their honor. Poets wrote epics 
to eulogize their feats. They were often 
excused from paying taxes and put on 
pensions for as long as they lived. The 
Greeks believed the victors deserved all’ 
this, because their triumphs had earned 
favor with the gods for their native 
cities. 

About the fourth century B.C. the 

(Continued on pce 50) 
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FINLAND— 


Land of Green Gold 


Meet the world’s “host” for the 1952 Olympics 
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nish loggers are sorting logs on their journey to the mill. Note floodlights. 


ing; 21 per cent in industry; 10 per cent 
in commerce and transportation; 18 per 
cent in other trades. 


Meet the Finns 


What sort of people are the Finns? 
They are independent, industrious, free- 
dom-loving, athletic, and progressive. 

They are strongly attached to their 
independence and have fought bravely 
Politically, they are 
staunchly perhaps some- 
what left of center. By religion, most of 
them belong (97 per cent) to the Evan 
gelical Lutheran Church, though free 
dom of worship is assured to all. 

The Finns love sports and are good 
at it. Finns have won 70 Olympic Gold 
Medals—more than any other nation in 
relation to the population. 

Education is compulsory between the 
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ages of seven and 15. There is almost 
Enrollment in the high 
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schools doubled from 1917 to 1947 
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lisabled veterans, widows, and orphans 
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The Finns are a tough but likeable, 
generous, friendly people. And they are 
noted for their Of all the na 
tions in Europe, Finland alone repaid 
her World War I debts to the United 
States! 

But probably the one dominant char- 
Finns is their will to 


honesty 


acteristic of the 
survive despite odds. 


Two Wars With Russia 


Friends of Finland had small hope 
that the little country would 
ever recover after her two armed con 
flicts with giant Russia—the winter war 
of 1939-1940 and the three-vears war of 
1941-1944 

rhese wars were costly both in prop 
erty and in human life. Fully a fourth 
of the All of 
Lapland, comprising a third of the coun- 
razed to the Not a 
a building remained intact. 


* sturdy 


nation’s wealth was lost. 
trv, was ground 
bridge nor 

Finland was forced to cede to Russia 
the valuable isthmus of Karelia; the na- 
tion's second largest city and port of 
Viipuri; the northern areas of Petsamo, 
which produce one-tenth of the world’s 
nickel. All told, the Finns were com 
pelled to surrender 13 per cent of their 
territory. This included important man- 
ufacturing areas; one-third of the na- 


tion’s hydro-electric power facilities; 
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one-third of its fisheries, and large tracts 
of rich agricultural land. 

New homes had to be found for the 
500,000 Finns—one eighth of the popu 
lation—who had refused to stay on in 
the territories ceded to the Russians. In 
addition, there were the backbreaking 
reparations (compensation for war dam- 
ages) exacted from the Finns by the 
Soviets—$300,000,000. 

But more tragic than all the material 
losses was the heavy toll in human lives. 
More than 100,000 Finnish soldiers and 
civilians were killed. Another 50,000 
were wounded. 

Today, in Finland, every eighth citi- 
zen is a displaced person; every 16th 
man is permanently disabled; every 
17th woman is a war widow; every 25th 
child is a war orphan! 

One of the great inspiring episodes 
of modern times is Finland’s spectacular 
recovery. The country has staged an 
astounding comeback. Production at 
present exceeds pre-war levels. Nearly 
all refugees are resettled. Lapland is not 
only rebuilt but now has 50 per cent 
more houses than it had before the war. 

All this was accomplished without 
Marshall Plan aid from us. 

The *Russians would not permit Fin- 
land to participate in the European 
Recovery Program. 

Moreover, Finland has painstakingly 
carried out her economic obligations to 
Moscow. Of Russia’s $300,000,000 rep- 
arations “bill,” the Finns had paid off 
$210,000,000 by January 1, 1952, and 
expect to wipe out the remainder by 
the end of this year. 


How Finland Is Governed 


How is Finland governed? The chief 
executive is the President of the Repub- 


lic, who is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 members 
elected by direct vote of the people. 

Legislative power is in the hands of 
a single-chamber parliament, called the 
Diet. It consists of 200 members popu 
larly elected for three-year terms. 

The Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
“must enjoy the confidence of the Diet” 
—which means that they can remain in 
office only so long as they have the sup 
port of a majority of members in par- 
liament. 

In the last general elections in Fin- 
land, held on July 2-3, 1951, the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed as 
follows: Social Democrats (Socialists), 
53; Agrarians (farmers), 51; Democratic 
Union (Communists and their allies), 
43; Coalition party (Finnish conserva- 
tives), 28; Swedish People’s party, 15; 
Finnish National (liberal-center) party 
10. 

The President of Finland is Juho K. 
Paasikivi. The present Prime Minister 
is Urho Kaleva Kekkonen, leader of the 


Agrarian party. 


Finland Under Sweden 


Now for Finland’s past. Where the 
Finns come from is a mystery to histo 
rians. They are supposedly of Mongo 
lian origin. The Finns speak a language 
similar to Hungarian and Estonian. It is 
believed that they settled on the Fin 
nish peninsula about 100 A. D. 

Until the twelfth century the Finns 
led a primitive tribal existence. In 1155, 
King Eric IX of Sweden conquered 
them and introduced Christianity. For 
the next 650 years they remained under 
Swedish rule. 

Finland was not treated as 
quered country. The Finns enjoyed the 
same rights and liberties as Sweden's 
own citizens and were permitted to have 
their own parliament. Through those 
centuries the relationship between 
Sweden and Finland was more like a 
partnership of two independent nations. 


a con- 
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The Finns and Swedes fought side by 
side in many wars. 

Today Swedes still make up one 
ninth of Finland’s population, and 
Swedish is the second official language 
of the land. 

In 1809 Sweden was defeated in a 
war against Russia and forced to give 
Finland to Russia. The Russian czars, 
aware of the strong spirit of independ 
ence among the Finns, promised them 
limited home rule. But frequently they 
went back on this promise and tried to 
“Russify” the Finns. The stout-hearted 
Finns resisted. For the most part they 
succeeded in retaining some autonomy 
while still a part of the Russian Empire 

Under the czars Finland had her own 
parliament and, for a while, even her 
own army. However, the Finns squirmed" { 
under Russian rule and waited for the » 
day they could end the involuntary 
union with Russia. 


Independence from Russia 


That opportunity came in March, 
1917, when a democratic uprising in * 
Russia overthrew the regime of Czar 
Nicholas I]. The Finns declared their 
independence on December 6, 1917, 
and set up a temporary government. 

Meanwhile, the Communists seized 
power in Russia and were determined | 
to “convert” the Finns to Sovietism. 
There followed a bloody civil war be- 
tween the “Reds” and the “Whites” in 
Finland which lasted two years. ‘ 

In the end the Reds were defeated 3 
and driven back into Russia. On July 17, | 
1919, Finland proclaimed itself a dem- | 
ocratic republic. A peace treaty’ was % 
signed with Russia on October 14, 1920, | 
acknowledging the independence of 7 
Finland. 

This brings us to Finland’s recent 
history—the story of Finnish-Soviet re 
lations shortly before and during World 
War II,‘which you will find in the arti- 
cle following, Finland in World Affairs, 
page 12. 
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Struggle for Independence 


Finland has no allies (none on paper 


iuny rate). She has no army, nor is 
he permitted ever to have any under 
Russo-Finnish 
lroni ally, she forced by 
April, 1948, to 


friendship pact” obligating Finland to 


the terms of the peace 


treaty was 
Moscow in sign a 
assist Russia in case ot war 

It is an open secret that the Finnish 
government wanted to join the Marshall 
Plan in 1947 
doing so by the Russians 


also vetoed Fin 


but was prevented from 
The Russians have 
land’s application for membership in 

the United Nations 
Finland's fight to preserve her inde 
pendence is being waged along two 
fronts—(a) the home front 
Finnish” communists; and (b) the diplo 
matic front against aggressive Moscow 
On the home front, the battle is large- 
The ¢ 
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Tiny Finland lives within the 
paws of the Russian Bear 


i Finns. Their strength is steadily de 
clining 

It is on the diplomatic !ront—in the 
it and mouse game with the Kremlin 

that the real danger lies to Finland’s 
independence. The Finnish government 
has been painstakingly 
relations with Moscow, cautiously avoid 
ing any action that might “offend” the 


‘correct” in its 


powerful neighbor 

Chere is a law in Finland which for 
bids the press from attacking the heads 
ot foreign governments (meaning Stalin 
» publishing anything which may en 
foreign relations (i. 
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How did Finland get into her pres- 
ent predicament? 

During World War II, 
1939—shortly after Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany signed their pact—Stalin 
invited” the Finnish government to 
a delegation to Moscow “to dis 


in October 


end 
cuss a number of questions.” 

In Moscow the Finnish delegates 
that for “national 
security” Stalin wanted a slice of Fin 
land. The Russians demanded: (a) sev 
eral Finnish islands in the Gulf of Fin 
land; (b) moving the southern part of 
the Russian-Finnish frontier 20 
north; (c) Petsamo province in 
northern Finland, a rich nickel-mining 
irea; (d) destruction of Finland’sMron 
tier defenses; and (e) a lease of the port 
* Hango. In return, the Russians of 
tered to give Finland a strip of land in 
Soviet Karelia 

The Finns agreed to most of this ex 
This their 
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Just as in 1950 they accused South 
Korea of attacking North Korea.) On 
November 30, 1939, without declaring 
war, Russia invaded Finland. 

The Soviet campaign proved disas- 
trous at first. But after two months of 
humiliating defeats at the hands of het 
small opponent, Russia threw her best 
troops against the Finns Overwhelmed 
Finland had to give in. Peace was 
signed March 13, 1940. 


Peace with Russia 


The terms were harsh. In addition to 
ill the Russians had demanded _ pre 
viously, the Finns were forced to vield 
Viipuri, second largest city in the coun 
try (now called Vyborg). 
When the Nazis attacked 
year later, most of the Finns hesitated 
at first to “avenge” themselves on the 
However, the temptation was 
and that is where they made 


Russia a 


Soviets 
too strong 
their colossal blunder 

They joined the Nazi assault on Ru 
sia in 1941, regained their territory 
then lost it again. By the summer of 
1944 the Finns knew they were beaten 

again. On September 19 of that yeas 
they signed an armistice with Russia 
ind Britain. (The United States had not 
leclared war on Finland.) 

Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
Finland gave back to Russia all the land 
Finland had given her in 1940, along 
with the province of Petsamo and its 
nickel mines. Finland also leased Pork 
kala Udd as a naval base to Russia. In 
addition, Finland agreed to pay Russia 
$300,.000,000 in reparations 

How long will Finland be able to 
remain on the west side of the Iron 
Curtain? That depends upon the whims 
of the men in the Kremlin. It also ce 
pends upon the strength of Finland's 
free world 
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The pole vaulter caught in mid-air 
by the camera is the Reverend Rob- 
ert Richards, 25, an ordained minis- 
ter of the Church of the Brethren in 
California. As Bob Richards, he’s the 
world’s greatest pole vaulter in ama- 
teur competition, and the second 
man after Cornelius Warmerdam to 
top the high bar at more than 15 
feet. At Helsinki, Finland, where 
he'll defend his record (15’ 4%”; in- 
doors) in the 1952 Olympic Games 
this summer, the pole-vaulting par- 
son hopes to leap to new honors 
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New NATO, U. N. Chiefs 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway was 
appointed top commander of NATO 
forces in Europe. He'll succeed Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower who resigns on June 1 to 
run for the Presidency. 

Ridgway is U. N. Commander in Ko 
rea, and Commander in Chief of the 
U.S. Far East Command. To succeed 
him in these posts, President Truman 
appointed Gen. Mark Clark. General 
Clark now heads the U.S. Army Field 
Forces. 

The President appointed Ridgway as 
new NATO commander at the request 
of the North Atlantic Council. This 
Council, which represents the 14 NATO 
nations, asked that American 
fill the post. 

The President did not need U.N. ap- 
proval to name General Clark as new 
U.N. Commander in Korea. The U.N. 
put the United States in full charge of 
all U.N. forces in the Korean War at 
its outbreak nearly two years ago. 

General Ridgway asked that Eisen- 
hower’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Alfred M 
Gruenther, continue as his Chief of Staff 
in Paris. 


another 


Katyn Forest Massacre 


Sometime early in World War li 
some 10,000 Polish soldiers were 
massacred. The mass murder took 
place in the dense Katyn Forest, 15 
miles west of the Russian city of 


Smolensk. 

Each of the Poles was bound with 
hands behind his back, and _ shot 
through the base of the skull. Their 
bodies had been stacked like sardines, 
face down, piled eight deep in shallow 
graves. 

The Germans have accused the Rus- 
sians of this horrible crime. The Rus- 
sians have accused the Germans. The 
Katyn Forest massacres have become a 
grim international who-dun-it 

According to a German announce 
1943, the Wehrmachi (Ger- 


had stumbled across the 


ment in 


man Army) 


Understanding 


the Rate 


graves of the 10,000 Poles in the Katyn 
Forest. The massacred Poles, said the 
German radio, were among those cap- 
tured by the Red Army when Soviet 
Russia invaded Poland in September, 
1939. 

Since the charge against the Russians 
was made by the Nazis, the world 
naturally distrusted it. The Nazis them- 
selves had bestially murdered millions 
of innocent people. The Germans sent 
teams of non-German medical experts 
to confirm their findings. They even 
brought several Allied prisoners to view 
the bodies. 

Prior to the Nazi broadcast, the Po 
lish government-in-exile had been press- 
ing the Soviet government for informa- 
dion about the fate of thousands of Po- 
lish soldiers who had mysteriously dis 
appeared. When the Nazis broadcast 
their report, the Russians promptly 
counter-charged that the Nazis had 
murdered the Poles. According to the 
Russian story, when the Red armies re- 
treated from Smolensk in 1941, they 
had to leave behind the captive Poles. 
The Nazis, said the Russians, had shot 
the Poles and framed the Katyn yarn 
as a propaganda stunt. 

The Polish government-in-exile asked 
the International Red Cross to investi- 


gate. The Nazis agreed. The Russians 
refused. When the Poles persisted, Rus- 
sia broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Polish government. 

Recently, as relations between the 
U.S. and Russia grew worse, Polish- 
American groups in this country have 
demanded that Congress investigate the 
Katyn massacre and settle it once for 
all. Accordingly, last September the 
House voted unanimously to set up an 
committee, with Repre- 
J. Madden (Dem., Ind.) 


investigating 
sentative Ray 
as chairman. 

Many witnesses have appeared at the 
committee’s hearings, both in this 
country and in Western Europe. U.S. 
Army Colonel John H. Van Vliet, Jr., 
who made a forced visit to Katyn as a 
German prisoner in 1943, testified that, 
despite his hatred for the Nazis, he 
formed an “unshakable opinion” that 
the Russians were guilty. 

The most dramatic witness was a 
former Polish soldier who wore a hood 
over his face so that the Russians would 
not punish his family in Poland. He 
testified that he had watched from hid- 
ing in a nearby tree in October, 1939, 
when 200 officers of the Polish Army 
were slaughtered by the Communists at 
Katyn Forest. 
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Wide World photo 


MODERN MARATHON: While the real Olympics are held in Finland this year, 
Boston has been holding for 56 years an annual “Marathon race’ commemorating 
the classic run from the battlefield of Marathon. Doroteo Flores, a Guatemalan, 
covered the 26 miles, 385 yards in 2 hours, 31 minutes, against 156 contestants. 

















Diplomat Candidate 


Family Background 


W. Averell Harriman has never 
held an elective office nor sought one. 

Banker, railroad executive, diplo- 
mat, and government official, the son 
of railroad financier Edward Henry 
Harriman, he was born Nov. 15, 
1S91, with a figurative silver spoon 
in his mouth. He is the father of two 
daughters by his first wife, from 
whom he was divorced in 1929. In 
1930 he remarried 


Education 


Harriman went to prep school at 
Groton, then on to Yale, was gradu 
ited in the class of 1913. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson was one of 
his schoolmates 


Business Experience 

Just before Harriman entered 
Yale his father died, leaving him and 
his brother holdings estimated at 
from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 

Harriman literally knows the rail 
road business from the roadbed up 
During summer vacations he worked 
is a section hand and clerk in the 
Union Pacific yards at Omaha, Neb 
After graduation from Yale he went 
to work full time for the Union Pa 
cific and in two years became a vice 


pre sident 


Shortly before World War | Harri 
man went into the business of build 
ing partly prefabricated ships. Late: 
he established a private bank 
merged with another organization to 
hecome Brown Brothers, Harriman 
and ¢ 0 

As head of the Union Pacific dur 
ing the depression years, Harriman 
made money by introducing stream- 
liners and low-cost dining cars that 
ittracted passenger traffic. He also 
developed Sun Valley, Idaho, as a 
winter resort on 3,200 acres owned 


by Union Pacific 


Political Experience 

Now director of the Mutual Se 
curity Agency and a Special Assistant 
for Foreign Affairs to President Tru- 
man, Harriman has served both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

In the early days of World War II 
he coordinated our aid to Britain, 
later carried out a similar mission to 
Russia. 

In 1943 Harriman went abroad as 
our ambassador to Russia, where he 
had many conferences with Stalin 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov. Later he became ambassador to 
Great Britain, and from 1946 to 1948 
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Wide Worki photo 
W. Averell Harriman 


served as Secretary of Commerce 

In 1948 he went abroad again as 
European head of Marshall Plan 
activities and two years later re- 
turned to Washington as Special As- 
sistant to Mr. Truman. Last year 
Harriman went to Teheran to try to 
patch up Britain's dispute with Iran 
over the nationalization of Britain's 
oil interests in Iran 


Political Record 


Domestic Affairs. As Secretary of 
Commerce, Harriman tried to get 
labor and industry to understand 
each other so that each would work 
harmoniously with the other. 

Foreign Affairs. Harriman called 
the turn in 1943 when he predicted 
that Russia would hold out against 
the Nazi steamroller. He called the 
turn again after World War II when 
he warned that Russia was setting 
out on a policy of expansion. 

Harriman believes strongly in the 
Point 4 program of President Tru 
man and is a staunch backer of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
As one of the “three wise men” he 
helped set up troop and armaments 
quotas for each of the NATO coun- 
tries. He participates in top level 


idministration planning 


Personality 


Tall (6 1”), thin, long-jawed, 
handsome, quiet, somewhat shy, 
Harriman is tactful and persuasive 
He is an extremely hard worker. 

Once an outstanding polo player, 
skis, plays 
collects 


tor relaxation he now 
bridge or croquet, and 
modern art. 

Before large audiences he is not a 
very impressive speaker, but he is 
improving as a result of lessons he is 
taking in public speaking. 








Japan on Her Own 


At 9:30 A. M. on Monday, April 
28, our state of war with Japan 
came officially to an end. At that 
moment the peace treaty became 
effective, restoring Japan to full in- 
deperidence (see April 2 issue). 

The occasion also marked the end of 
more than six years of occupation. From 
now on our troops remain in Japan as 
guests and friends of the Japanese and 
no longer as their conquerors. A sepa- 
rate Japanese-American treaty gives the 
U.S. the responsibility of defending 
Japan against aggression, and the right 
to station troops there. 

“At long last we are free,” Premier 
Yoshida told the Japanese people. “We 
are independent. Japan now joins the 
family of nations as a soverign equal.” 

The Japanese Diet (parliament) 
passed a resolution setting forth as 
policies of the new Japan: (a) A de- 
termination to uphold world peace; 

b) A desire for membership in the 
United Nations; (c) A restoration of 
friendly relations with other Asian 
countries; and (d) A wish to regain 
such territories as the Kurile Islands 

now occupied by Soviet Russia). Rus- 
sia again denounced the treaty, which 
she refused to sign. 

A separate peace treaty between 
Japan and Nationalist China was signed 
on April 28. Under the terms of 
this treaty, Japan gives up all rights 
to Formosa and to the Pescadores Is 
lands. 


Court Enjoins President 


Do the emergency powers of the 
President of the United States have 
any limits? 

A Federal Court has answered that 
important question with a resounding 
YES. Federal District Judge David A. 


Pine, of Washington, D.C., handed 
down a decision on April 29 enjoining 
the government from seizing the proper 
ties of six steel companies, as it did on 
April 8 by order of President Truman. 
The effect of the injunction is to compel 
the government immediately to give up 
control of the plants and return them to 
their owners, unless some higher author- 
ity intervenes. 

[fo prevent that happening, the 
government immediately sought to ob- 
tain a “stay” order against Judge Pine’s 
injunction. The Department of Justice 
which represents the government, will 
appeal the case to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Probably it will have 
to be appealed to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court before a final decision is 
reached 

Immediately after Judge Pine’s deci 
sion was announced, the 600,000 mem 
bers of the CIO Steelworkers Union 
went on strike. Mills that produce about 





95 per cent of the nation’s steel stopped 
production. A few small producers were 
not affected. 

The great debate over the President's 
Constitutional powers began when the 
President ordered seizure of the in- 
dustry (see last three issues). He 
was backing the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s recommendation for a wage 
increase 

The President said he did it to pre- 
vent a strike and a breakdown of steel 
production for the defense effort. 

Although U.S. Steel, biggest of them 
all, was not involved in the suit, six 
companies took the case to court. They 
asked that the seizure order be declared 
illegal. 

Amid sharp Congressional and edi- 
torial criticism, the President stood by 
his guns, and even hinted that he could, 
in a serious emergency, seize the press 
and radio. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, in convention, 
blasted this as a threat to a free 
press. 

In court, the government's attorney 
argued that the President had unlimited 
power in an emergency. “There are only 
two limitations,” he said. “One is the 
ballot the other is impeach- 
ment.” 

Later, the President conceded, in a 
letter to former flyer Charles S. (Casey) 
Jones, that he derives his powers from 
the Constitution, and that they are 
limited by it. But he said the courts 
would have to settle the Constitutional 


issue 


Bomb Over Troops 


At Yucca Flat, Nevada, the U. S. 
exploded its first atomic bomb in 
connection with military maneuvers. 
Over 2,000 troops watched the mid- 
air explosion from foxholes only 
four miles away. 

On television screens across the U. S., 
Americans saw an actual A-bomb ex- 
plosion for the first time in history. 
Reception, however, was poor. Yet 
viewers and on-the-scene reporters got 
a better understanding of the bomb’s 
power and impact. 

This was believed to be the twenty- 
seventh nuclear explosion attempted by 
the U.S. (Russia has set off three A- 
bombs). It had more power than the 
wartime A-bombs which destroyed the 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Its force was estimated to be 
as great as that of 25,000 tons of 
TNT. 

The bomb was dropped from a B-50 
and exploded 3,000 feet above the 
troops. They were crouched in fox- 
holes, their backs to the blast. When the 
blast area, called “ground zero” had 
been tested for radiation, the troops 
moved toward it—as if they were ap- 
proaching an enemy city. Paratroopers 


box; 
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-- HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES -—---------- 


The Snag in European Unity 


It takes only one insignificant nail 
on a smooth highway to give your 
car a blowout and send it careening 
off the shoulder. 

The nail in the path of Europe's 
unity is not just the huge steel spike 
of Soviet imperialism. Hundreds of 
miles west of the “Iron Curtain” lies 
a tack scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. It is called the Saar (pro- 
nounced Zahr)—a postage-stamp ter- 
ritory not as big as Rhode Island. It 
has kept the relations of France and 
Germany tense. And in receat weeks 
the smoldering dispute over the Saar 
has given a serious setback to the 
plans of General Eisenhower and 
other Allied leaders for establishing 
a “European Defense Community” 
with an army of its own. 

Chancellor Adenauer of Western 
Germany and his parliament have re- 
fused to permit German troops to 
serve in a European army until the 
Saar problem is settled to their satis- 
faction. Meaning—until it is legally 
recognized as German territory. 

Pocket Filled with Wealth 

The Saar is a pocket in the valley 
of the Saar River. In its surrounding 
hills lie buried the richest coal de- 
posits in Western Europe, except for 
the other great German mining area 
of the Ruhr. Just across the French 
border to the south lies the French 
province of Lorraine, rich in iron ore. 
The closeness of Lorraine iron and 
Saar coal have produced in the Saar 
one of the busiest steel industries of 
Europe, turning out over 2.5 million 
tons of steel a year. 

The Saar (area 982 square miles, 
population 914,000) has been fought 
over by European nations for cen- 
Long before there was a 
Germany, Louis XIV _ of 


seized it from a German 


turies. 
united 
France 
count. 

When the Allies defeated Ger- 
many in World War I, the Treaty of 
Versailles set up the Saar as a politi- 
cal unit and placed it under control 
of the League of Nations tor 15 
years. The output of its coal mines 
was awarded to France to compen- 
sate her for the damage done by 
Germany to her coal mines. 

The valley prospered, but the 
Saarlanders, who have always spoken 
German, never forgot their German 
sympathies. In 1935, as ordered by 
the Treaty, the League of Nations 
held a plebiscite to determine its 
future. Adolf Hitler, the Nazi war- 
lord, was already in power in Ger- 
many. But the election was fairly 


held, and 91 per cent of the Saar- 
landers voted for peaceful reunion 
with Germany. 

Then came World War II. The 
Saar helped keep up Nazi industrial 
power, though its cities were heavily 
bombed. After the war the territory 
became part of the French Occupa- 
tion Zone of Western Germany. The 
French have done everything possi- 
ble to make the Saar an economic, if 
not a political part of France. French 
francs are used for currency. A cus- 
toms union was established sepa- 
rating it from Germany. 


Ghost of Franco-German Hatred 

Five years ago the Saarland was 
set up as a semi-independent re- 
public under French supervision, 
with its own elected legislature. 
Britain and the U.S. agreed to this 
arrangement, and Germany was too 
weak to protest. The French pro- 
ceeded to negotiate a 50-year lease 
on the Saar mines. 

In the last two years, however, the 
Federal Republic of Western Ger- 
many, established with Allied ap- 
proval, has gained increasing 
strength. Now Chancellor Adenauer 
and all German parties realize that 
they again have bargaining power, 
because their arms and men are 
wanted to help defend t..c West. 
They are demanding complete 
equality. 

When France recently appointed 
its former commissioner as “ambas- 
sador” to the Saar, Germany ex- 
ploded with wrath. An ambassador, 
the Chancellor said, means a perma- 
nent independent nation, and to that 
Germany will never agree. He has 
broken off further negotiations on 
the Saar with Foreign Minister 
Schuman of France. Will the old 
ghost of Franco-German enmity 
arise to destroy Europe’s peace? 
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Internationa) News phot 
WORLD'S COSTLIEST RAT: The “‘radi-rat’’ 
being held by pretty Janet Neilly has 
been fed on radioactive algae by a Chi- 
cago chemical company. His organs, full 
of “carbon 14," will be studied by biolo- 
gists for experimental purposes. His diet 
of atomic isotopes cost $100,000 


vere dropped on the other side. The 
two forces then met in the “city.” 

In addition to training men for fur 
ther atomic instruction, the 
Army's purpose was to test the A-bomb 
is a tactical weapon. This last goal was 
ot completely reached. The blast left 
rea un 


wartare 


many shelters in the test 


harmed, showing only limited effective 
ness from such a height 

As far as is known ho 
suffered by any of the troops as a result 


of the blast 


Death in the Night 


The U.S. Navy suffered its worst 
peacetime disaster. In the surging 
mid-Atlantic the giant, 27,100-ton 
aircraft carrier Wasp crashed into 
the 1,600-ton destroyer mine- 
sweeper Hobson. 

The Hobson was cut in two and sank 


in four minutes. The Navy listed 176 of 
the minesweeper'’s crew, including its 
commander, as missing, and gave up 
hope for them. The Wasp, which suf 
no casualties, limped home to port 


mjury Was 


tered 
or repairs 

The accident occurred at night. The 
hips were doing high-speed maneu 
vers. They were part of a task force en 
route to the Mediterranean to join the 
Sixth Fleet 

Another veteran Navy ship, the heavy 
ruiser St. Paul, suffered disaster a few 
davs be fore the Hobson Wasp collision 
A gun turret exploded while the ship 
vas pounding Communist targets off 
the North Korean coast. All 
in the turret were killed. This was the 


in 22 months of 


30 seamen 


worst naval accident 


Korean warfare. 





United Nations News 





Korea: What Next? 


For nearly ten months, the U.N. and 
the Communists have been négotiating 
for a truce in the Korean war. Nine of 
the 63 paragraphs in the truce agree 
ment remain to be settled 

The main issue is this: Should prison 
ers of war be forced against their wishes 
to return to their homelands? 

The Communists say “Yes.” The 
U.N. says “No.” To break the deadlock, 
the U.N. proposed a poll of prisoner 
attitudes. The Communists did not op 
pose the poll. So the U.N. asked its 
173,000 this question 
‘Would you forcibly oppose repatria- 
tion (a return to your homeland)?” 
More than 100,000 answered “Yes.” 

Communist truce negotiators “blew 
up” when they heard the poll results 
They broke off negotiations for a time. 
Later, they met with the U.N. in a 
plenary session—the first in more than 
two months. (A plenary session is a 
meeting of all members entitled to at- 
tend.) It is reported that the U.N. of- 
solution” for the 


prisoners 


fered an “over-all 
deadlock 

[wo other key issues must be de 
cided before a truce can be achieved: 

1) Should the Communists have the 
right to build airfields during a truce? 

Should Soviet Russia be included 
among the six “neutral” nations to po- 
lice the truce? 

Meanwhile, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, U. N. Commander in Korea, issued 
a report: The Communists have used 
the truce talk period as a “breathing 
spell” to build new military might. 
They have flung up a strong belt of 
fortifications across the Korean peninsu- 
la, expanded their army to 750,000 
men, and their air force to 1,500 
planes 


SCHOLASTIC'S foreign affairs edi 
tor, Irving DeWitt Talmadge, was 
named one of the winners of a “Better 
Understanding Award” by the English 
Speaking Union of the U.S. last week. 
He is an accredited correspondent to 
the United Nations. The Union is a 
nonpolitical organization of private citi- 
ens who work for stronger ties among 
English-speaking countries. It presents 
iwards to journalists and broadcasters 
who best promote international friend- 
ship. The 1951 awards went to eight 
persons, including Scholastic editor Tal 


madge. Among the other award-winners 


were Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, James Res- 
ton of the New York Times, and Mar 
guerite Higgins of the Netw York 
Herald Tribune 


4 JET CAR-—the world’s first—is 
inder test in Britian. The “Whizzer” is 
its name. The Rover Company is its 
builder. The jet car has no gears, and 
cruises at 100 M. P. H. It’s powered by 
a 125-horsepower gas turbine engine 
that burns kerosene and air. Simple and 
small, the engine needs almost no oil 
ing, sparking, or cooling, and will run 
100,000 miles without major servicing 
say Rover engineers. But it’s expensive 
to make and expensive to run (fuel con- 
sumption is very high). 


ON THE * NEWS 

1. What is Gen. Ridgway’s new as 
signment? Gen. Clark's? 

2. Whom Ridgway 
Clark? 

3. What nation’s soldiers were mas- 
sacred in Katyn Forest? How many 
were massacred? 

4. What recent decision by President 
lruman has stirred up controversy over 
his constitutional power? 


does replace? 


United Press phote 
KOREAN INTERLUDE: A world-famous sol- 
dier makes friends with a little Korean 
girl. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, com- 
mander of the U.S. 8th Army, took her 
on his lap when she was flower girl at 
the wedding of Gen. Lee Koon of Korea. 














CHAPTER I 
JAS OUR STORY OPENS, THE HIGH 
SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM HAS JUST 
PUT IN TWO HOURS OF SCRIMMAGE 
FOR NEXT WEEK'S BIG GAME — AND 
TOMMY JOHNSON HAS JUST MISSED 
TWO BLOCKS IN A ROW... 


JOMNSON, YOU'RE THE BEST SIGNAL MIKE, GET IN THERE AT 
CALLER ON THE SQUAD -— BUT WE QUARTERBACK AND SEE 
NEEC A TEAM MAN — A QUARTERBACK WHAT YOU CAN DO ON 
WHO CAN BLOCK, TOO! I KNOW THAT SAME PLAY. 
YOu'LL UNDERSTAND iF I TRY OuT 4 

SOMEONE ELSE FOR THE POSITION 


—_— ig- one 
E The B.F. Goodies Company 











AETER PRACTICE, 

THE UNHAPPY 

TOMMY STOPS 

IN AT HIS DAD'S 

SERVICE STATION 
STREET... 


WHAT'S THE MATTER? YOU 
LOOK AS THOUGH YOU'D | 
LOST YOUR BEST FRIEND ' 


NOT MY BEST 
FRIEND, DAD — 
MY PLACE ON 
THE TEAM, 
GUESS I'Ll. 


NEVER BE THE 


BLOCKING 
BACK YOU 


USED TO BE, , 


os i oe GLP 
THERE'S A LOT TO TALK 
ABOUT. IT'S NOT JUST 
THE FOOTBALL SQUAD 
I’M THINKING ABOUT, TOMMY.. 


THERE ISN'T 

MUCH TO 

TALK ABOUT, 
DAD 


HI, SON! 
HOW WAS THE 
SCRIMMAGE 
THIS MORNING? 


4 : . TO die 
HELLO, DAD. 

NOT SO GOOD AS 

FAR AS I'M CONCERNED- 

BUT THE REST OF THE e 


R POE MS, 


Quit/ Say, THAT's A 
WORD WE JOHNSONS 
NEVER USE! MAYBE YOU 
AND L HAD BETTER 
TALK ‘THIS OVER. 


I'M TURNING IN 

MY UNIFORM 
TOMORROW... THE 
BEST WAY 1 CAN 
HELP THE TEAM 15 
TO Quit/ 


SOMEDAY YOU'LL 
BE TRYING OUT FOR 
OTHER TEAMS --ONE 
iN PARTICULAR IM 
THINKING OF -- AND 
YOu CAN'T GET 
INTO THE HABIT 
OF QUITTING / 
MIGHT BE A 
GOOD IDEA IF 
YOU LEARNED 
ABOUT TEAMWORK 
RIGHT NOW!’ 


Advertisement 





DANNY, WILL YOU WATCH THE 

STATION FOR A FEW MINUTES 

WHILE TOMMY AND IL PUT IN 
SOME PRACTICE? 


/ SURE THING, 
ED. DON’T LET 
HIM RUN YOU 


ANDO SECONDLY I WANT YOU ALL RIGHT--NOW LET'S 
TO PROMISE YOU WON'T EVER TRY A FEW BLOCKS -- 
USE THAT WORD "QuiT’ AGAIN-- FIRST, YOU DIP UNDER 
WHETHER YOU'RE TALKING YOUR OPPONENT'S 
ABOUT MAKING THE FOOTBALL GUARD... 

TEAM OR ANYTHING ELSE 


SAY. THAT SAY, THAT WAS FUN. EVEN 
OR AN OLD FELLOW Like mE! 
—=T ey THE WAY TOMMY, I'D LiKE 
TO TELL YOU ABOuT THAT 
OTHER TEAM I MENTIONED, IT’S 
A MIGHTY IMPORTANT ONE -- 
AND WE JOHNSONS HAVE BEEN 
ON IT FOR THREE 
GENERATIONS, EVER 
SINCE 1870 


i : 
Srey THTTAAAS ad 
7 


Advertisement 





(FREAT THINGS WERE HAPPENING 

IN AMERICA IN 1870, OUR 
FRONTIERS WERE STEADILY 
MOVING AS 


SET FORTH IN SEARCH OF 
OPPORTUNITY AND A BETTER LIFE... 


i's TRUE, vane! A 
OR. GOODRICH CONVINCED 
LOCAL BUSINESSMEN 


THAT A NEW FACTORY 
WOULO BE A GOOD THING 


FOR THE TOWN, THEY'RE 

iN AKRON, OHIO, A YOUNG WAR VETERAN WAMED TOD PUTTING UP SOME 

JOHNSON HAD JUST HEARD SOME INTERESTING pews... races” MONEY TO GIVE HIM 
7 HIS START! 

JANIE, THERE'S GOING TO NOw, TOD, I'vE 

BE A RUBBER FACTORY HEARD RUMORS OF 

IN TOWN -- FIRST ONE : THAT BEFORE. 


WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHENIES / 


BUT, TOD, WHAT GOOD (5 RUBBER?| | JANIE, I DON’T KNOW MUCH ABOUT 
THERE'S HARDLY ANY USE FOR RUBBER, BUT 1 DO KNOW A FEW 
. iT. WHAT'S THE FUTURE IN iT? THINGS ABOUT OR GOODRICH. FROM 
5 WHAT 1'VE HEARD L HAVE A 
FEELING THAT HE'S THE . 
KING OF MAN I'D LIKE TO 
WORK FOR --AND I'M 
GOING TO TRY TO 
SEE HIM 
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THE JOB tS YOURS, JOHNSON. 
I COULDN'T POSSIBLY SAY 
NO TO ANYONE WITH SO 


ONE OF THE FIRST PRODUCTS OF THE 

NEW FACTORY WAS FIRE HOSE... 
IT’S EASY 
TO HAVE THAT NEW RUBBER 


HOSE SURE HAS IT 


— 
HMM. SEE WHERE 
THEY'VE DISCOVERED 
SILVER IN NEVADA. 
NEWSPAPER CALLS IT 
THE "GREAT BONANZA’ 


ALL OVER LEATHER 
FOR EASY HANDLING. 


YES.,. AND IT’S 
BURST-PROOF! TOD 
JOHNSON TELLS ME 


BRP OR. GOOORICH INVENTED 


NOW, TOD. YOu'RE 
NOT WISHING YOu'D 
GONE OUT WEST 
INSTEAD OF TAKING 
THE JOB WITH OR 

GOODRICH, ARE yOu? 


FROM WHAT I'VE 


NO, SIREE ! WE'RE DOING ALL RIGHT 
AT THE PLANT, I HEAR TELL MORE 
BUSINESSMEN ARE GOING TO 
INVEST MORE MONEY SO WE 

\ CAN BUILD BIGGER NEXT YEAR / 


ul 
b/ 


4 se 
a tot BS 8 8 8} ee ; 
ant GLE 
> or : 
we Se 
4) ULUROTH ¢ 


ft 


BEEN READING, THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY |S 
BUILDING BIGGER 
LAND SAKES, THEY’VE 
EVEN GOT A RAILROAD 
CLEAR ACROSS TO 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN! 


Advertisement 


IT -HIMSELF, 





IN SEPTEMBER OF 188% ANOTHER CROSS-COUNTRY 
RANROAD WAS COMPLETED. @AST- GROWING « 

AMERICA MOVED WESTWARD OW TwE WHEELS 
OF THE "/RON HORSE." : 


eee 


PIONEERS DEFIED THE WILDER - 
NESS TO BUD HOMES AND & f ie 
PLANT CROPS. 





RancHERs Fe can 


PPR SING 
TRADERS RISKED i/FE 
AND MONEY TO BRING 


‘ 3 > AND ENTE, 
CEFENLED em PR SS LS 
wnt <i 7 en a THEIR WARES TO 
RUSTLERS : : THE PIONEER S . 
ANO IND/ANS : 





IN TE 
EAST, OTHER 
FRONTIERS 
WERE BEING 
PUSHED BACK- 
FRONTIERS 
OF. SCIENCE 
ANDO INDUSTRY! 
iN 1865 THE 
OPEN ~ HEARTH 
PROCESS FOR 
MAKING STEEL 
WAS DEVELOPED 
ANO STEEL 
QUEKLY 
BECAME THE 
BACKBONE OF 
7WE NATION. 


A YEARS EARLIER,/N (859, s 

pls p Bn Oll WELL WAS - COMMUNICATION WAS 
OPENED iN PENNSYLVANIA, AS . SPEEDED A HUNDREDPFOLD 
STEEL WAS THE BACKBONE, WHEN ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
PETROLEUM BEC4ME THE ; BELL INVENTED THE 
LIFEBLOOO OF AMERICA . TELEPHONE /N 1/876. 


THE FIRST HYDROELECTRIC POWER iN 1894, THE FIRST 
STATION WAS BUILT AT NIAGARA GASCLINE AUTOMOBILE 
FALLS iN 1877, MAKING POSSIBLE APPEARED ON OUR 
LONG-DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF HIGHWAYS, FORERUNNER 
FLECTRICITY TO POWER AMERICA'S OF TODAY'S 52 MILLION 
FACTORIES AND HOMES. > j CARS AND TRUCKS. 





AN: IN 1895 AT THE HOME OF THE JOHNSONS.., -- BUT IF IT'S 
FATHER, NOW THAT I'VE . SURE, SON, Rei patie -ig 
FINISHED COLLEGE I'vE BEEN THE WEST 'S FOR, JIM, YOU 
THINKING ABOUT GOING A GREAT PLACE... NEEDN'T GO WEST. 


OUT WEST. ; YOU'LL FIND "EM 
, a| Soe RIGHT HERE 
IN AKRON ! 


Bet aay te — 

| / I DON'T SON, DID YOU EVER STOP 

UNDERSTAND.. TO THINK ABOUT THE ¥ CHEMISTRY |S ONE 
| 


WONDERFUL SCIENTIFIC ‘ FIELD WHERE NEW 
PISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS FRONTIERS ARE BEING 
THAT ARE BEING / MADE EVERY Day-- 
MADE NOWADAYS * i FRONTIERS OF 

' KNOWLEDGE / 





| I THINK I MAYBE I'D BETTER COME JIM, YOUNG CHARLIE GOODRICH -- 

KNOW WHAT RIGHT OUT AND SAY IT... B.F.'S SON -- HAS JUST SET UP A RESEARCH 

YOUR FATHER I'VE BEEN MEANING TO a LABORATORY AT THE PLANT. HE 

IS DRIVING FOR SOME TIME. 4 COULD USE A BRIGHT YOUNG 
CHEMISTRY STUDENT -- AND ¢ 
MAYBE YOU'LL FILL THE BitL / 
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WELL, I GUESS I'LL HAVE TO SURE, DAD. I'D LIKE 
GET BACK TO WORK, TOMMY. SOME MORE COACHING 
MAYBE WE CAN FINISH THE FROM YOU, TOO. HOW 

STORY LATER. DID I OO THiS TIMES® 


JUST FINE SAY. OAD, THAT 
WE'LL MAKE A 


sTORY YOU WERE 
TEAM PLAYER “22 : JUST TELLING ME HE WAS 
: ABOUT GREAT _/ THE FIRST 
GRANDPA OF THE FAMILY 


I GUESS I MUST BE SORT OF SLOW, I HAVEN'T FINISHED IT ALL RIGHT, DAD -- 
guT I sTiLt DON'T SEE WHAT THAT YET, TOMMY. SUPPOSE SEE YOU TONIGHT 
STORY Has TO DO WE SAVE IT FOR Our AT SUPPER. . 
WITH MY MAKING NEXT PRACTICE 
THE FOOTBALL SESSION, RIGHT? 
TEAM... 
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JUST FEEL 
GOOD! wHaT's 
FOR SUPPER? 


MAYBE I'D BETTER 
GO TWICE AS 
EASY — NOW THAT 
I'vE GOT TWO 


TEAMS TO" MAKE / 


HI, SIS--HL, 
MoM / HOW 
ARE MY TWO 
BEST GIRLS? 


POT ROAST THE WAY YOU 
LIKE IT! NOTHING'S 
TOO GOOD FOR OUR 
FOOTBALL HERO! 


NOW, WHAT 
WAS THE 
MEANING OF 
THAT REMARK? 


A advertisement 





: GO EASY ON 
f THE GRAVY, TOWMY-- 
REMEMBER YOu'RE 
IN TRAINING AND THE 
BIG GAME IS JUST 
A WEEK AWAY. 


CH, JUST A LITTLE 
SECRET BETWEEN 
US MENFOLK, EH, 














CHAPTER IT 


S THE DAY OF THE BIG GAME 
COMES CLOSER, TOMMY FIGHTS 
HARD TO WIN A STARTING PLACE 
ON THE TEAM... AND HIS _ALL- 
AROUND TEAMWORK SURPRISES 
HIS COACH. 


GREAT BLOCKING, 

JOHNSON ! KEEP 

UP THE GOOD 
WORK / 


ALL RIGHT, FELLOWS, WHEEEE-- WE GET OFF ¥ THANKS, BOB, BUT 
THAT'S ENOUGH FOR EARLY TODAY! HOW I've GOT TO STOP 
TODAY. EVERYBODY ABOUT DROPPING IN AT BY THE STATION 
IN UNIFORM AT THE THE SODA sHOP TO SEE DAD. 
SAME TIME TOMORROW!’ BEFORE WE GO HOME 





TAKE OVER THE 

STATION WHILE 

WE THROW A 
FEW BLOCKS? 


Hi, Tom! READY. «GO RIGHT AHEAO, FELLOWS~I'LL }} 
FOR OUR fii TAKE CARE OF THE CUSTOMERS. 
SURE, CAN DANNY ; 


NOW REMEMBER — WATCH 
YOUR TIMING — AND KEEP 
YOUR EYE ON YOUR TARGET’ 
O.K., DAD 
LET'S Gos 


THAT WAS A GOOD WORKOUT, 
DAD. SAY, KOW ABOUT GIVING ; REMEMBER, I 
ME THE SECOND CHAPTER OF WAS TELLING 
YOU ABOUT 


THAT STORY YOU STARTED? L 
MEAN THE ONE ABOUT GREAT- MY OAD, 
GRANDPA JOHNSON. : THE YOUNG 
ve CHEMIST, WHO 
WANTED TO 
PUSH BACK A 
FEW FIZONTIERS, 
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HELLO, THERE! YOu'RE JIM 
JOHNSON, AREN'T yOu? 
YOUR DAD TELLS ME YOU'RE 

A CHEMISTRY GRADUATE 


YES, I AM,. 
MR. GOODRICH. 


JiM, YOu OON'T . THIS ISN'T MUCH OF A PLACE. YET— 
HAVE TO CALL ME ey ’ BUT IT'S THE FIRST RUBBER RESEARCH 
MISTER”. I'M NOT LABORATORY IN THE UNITED STATES — 
MUCH OLDER THAN AND I AiM TO KEEP iT “FIRST.” 


YOU ARE ’ 


I'M A “BUG* ON RESEARCH, JIM. TO I FEEL THE WELL, I'M GLAD YOU ARE HERE 
ME, INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IS A MAGIC SAME WAY.. JIM. MAYBE IF WE WORK HARD 
KEY --A KEY THAT CAN OPEN THE THAT'S WHY AND LEARN A FEW THINGS 
DOOR TO MORE AND BETTER JOBS I'M HERE WE'LL COME UP WITH SOMETHING 
AND A HIGHER STANDARD OF OF REAL VALUE TO OUR COMPANY 
LIVING FOR EVERYONE — AND TO OUR 

—~ COUNTRY, TOO! 
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iN (906, THAT SMALL RESEARCH LABORATORY MADE THE GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SINCE THE DISCOVERY OF VULCANIZATION IN (839. 


— —a, 





ANO IT WILL SAVE 

THE PEOPLE MILLIONS 

OF DOLLARS 
A YEAR ! 


JIM, OUR NEW. FASTER 
VULCANIZING PROCESS WILL 
MAKE POSSIBLE RUBBER 
PRODUCTS THAT Witt BE 
STRONGER AND LONGER- 
LASTING THAN 

EVER BEFORE 

















THEY CALL US RESEARCH 
MEN DREAMERS — BUT 
THERE'S NOTHING DREAMY 
ABOUT SAVING OUR 
CUSTOMERS HARD. COLD 
CASH, AND KEEPING OUR 
COMPANY IN FRONT OF 
OuR, COMPETITORS. 














YOU'RE RIGHT, IM — AND REMEMBER 
THiS, THE MOST IMPORTANT JOB 
WE HAVE TO Do iS TO KEEP 
THOSE CUSTOMERS AAPPY— By 
DEVELOPING NEW AND BETTER 
PRODUCTS FOR LESS MONEY. 


. OF 
OMPANY 














ee 

YES, Jim — COMPETITION 

iS THE CHALLENGE THAT 
MAKES THE COMPANY 
TEAM WORK HARDER. AND 
WHEN WE DO, EVERYBODY 
IN AMERICA BENEFITS 
FROM A HIGHER STANDARD 

OF LIVING 
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RIGHT! THAT'S why THE DEVELOPMENT 
NEW PRODUCTS i$ MOST 
IMPORTANT TO Our 

‘S PROGRESS. 





YOU KNOW, CHARLIE, 
MAYBE THAT'S WHAT THIS 
SYSTEM CALLED “CAPITALISM” 
REALLY iS — WE ALL 
COMPETE wiTh EACH 
@THER Gut THE BG 
WINNER 1S THE AMERICAN 
TEAM / 








TODAY. ON THAT AMERICAN TEAM, MOST OF US PLAY 
THREE POSITIONS. IF AN ARTIST WERE TO PAINT A 
PICTURE OF AMERICA’S PRODUCTION TEAM, IT 
WOULD LOOK SOMETHING LIKE THIS... 
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Fist, THERE ARE THE MILLIONS OF INVESTORS, OR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, BIG AND LITTLE, WHO PUT UP THE MONEY TO BUY 


THE MACHINES AND TOOLS AND FACTORIES THAT PRODUCE 
AMERICA'S GOODS. THEY START THE WHEELS OF 
32'/NOUSTRY TURNING, 
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SECOND, THERE ARE 
THE MEN AND WOMEN 
WHOSE MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL SKILLS KEEP 
THE MACHINES OF 
INDUSTRY TURNING. 
THEY PRODUCE THE 
GOODS WE USE 
AND ENJOY. 


THIRD, THERE ARE THE CUSTOMERS 
WHO BUY AND USE THE GOODS THAT 
INDUSTRY MAKES. THEY PROVIDE THE 
REWARDS FOR INVESTORS AND THE 
JOBS FOR MILLIONS OF MEN 

AND WOMEN. 
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\PROM THAT FIRST RUBBER RESEARCH 
LABORATORY CAME SUCH ‘FAMOUS 
FIRSTS” AS -- 


ce poy 
FOR II = FIRST COTTON 
AUTOMOBILES SOLO TO THE PUBLIC. CORD TIRES FOR AUTOS 

AND AIRPLANES 
\923-FiRST ZIPPER 
RUBBER OVERSHOE.. 





192@— FIRST FLEXIBLE 
PLASTICS, THE REMARKABLE 
*KOROSEAL” PRODUCTS 
USED IN HOMES AND 
FACTORIES. 








930-FIRST AIRPLANE DE-iICER FOR 
USE IN ALL- WEATHER FLYING... 


1947- FIRST PUNCTURE-SEALING 
TUBELESS TIRE THAT PROTECTS 
AGAINST BLOWOUTS 





OF AMERICAN 
TO TRE PUBLIC 


1940 - FIRST TIRE 


RUBBER SOLD 











OR. Ji VISITS THE CENTER 
WITH TWO YOUNG FRIENDS -- {3 


WOULD ‘YOU LIKE WE SURE WOULD 
TO HAVE ME DR. JOHNSON, I'VE 
WALK AROUND BEEN STUDYING My 
witht YOU ON CHEMISTRY )REAL 
YOUR TOUR OF HARD SO THAT 
THE CENTER? MAYBE I CAN WORK 


HERE SOME DAY.’ 


HERE ARE MORE THAN 10,000 ; HERE'S AN 

BOOKS — PROBABLY THE FINEST ff EXPENSIVE TOOL— 

LIBRARY ON RUBBER CHEMISTRY F THE ELECTRONIC 

IN THE WORLD. OuR MICROSCOPE, 'T’S 

SCIENTISTS NEVER SO POWERFUL 

STOP STUDYING YOu CAN EVEN 
SEE GROUPS OF 

GOSH, THAT'S ATOMS, CALLED 

AN AWFUL MOLECULES, 

LOT OF HOME- THROUGH IT 
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FINE / FINE‘ BFG— IN FACT ALL 
INDUSTRY —15 ALWAYS ON THE 
LOOKOUT FOR CAPABLE 
YOUNG SCIENCE GRADUATES... 
YOUR STUDIES ARE IMPORTANT 


— VERY IMPORTANT. 





salieri 








EVERYONE NOWADAYS 
'S TALKING ABOUT 

SPLITTING THE ATOM.. 
BUT YEARS AGO ouR 


| 90 THEY DO OH, YES— THIS IS ONE OF THE 

ATOMIC RESEARCH FIRST LABORATORIES IN THE 

HERE, OR. JOHNSON? / COUNTRY TO USE BY- PRODUCTS 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY. BUT LET 


ME TELL YOU SOMETHING -- | | FOREFATHERS DID 
SOMETHING BETTER 


THAN THAT, 











I MEAN THEY SPLIT THE HUMAN MEN AND WOMEN FEEL BETTER, 
ATOM — BY GIVING MEN THEIR, WORK BETTER, LIVE BETTER WHEN WE WON'T, 
SiR... WE 


FREEDOM — AND RELEASING THEY ARE FREE... AND DON’T yOu 

FORCES OF FREE ENERGY AND YOUNGSTERS EVER. FORGET THAT / WON'T, EVER ! 
ENTERPRISE THAT CARRIED US el 
FROM WILDERNESS TO / 
WORLD LEADERSHIP’ 












































FORGIVE ME, I DION’T EMPTY F DON’T YOU BELIEVE iT! 
MEAN TO GIVE yOu A HERE AT THE RESEARCH CENTER WE 
LECTURE. HERE — TAKE BELIEVE THAT THE VERY FUTURE 
& GOOD LOOK AT THIS OF AMERICA MAY BE FOUND IN 
TEST TUBE — BOTH OF You TEST TUBES UKE THIS’ 
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SAY, WHERE'S 
TOMMY JOHNSON F 
HAVEN'T SEEN 
HIM AROUND IN A 
COUPLE OF DAYS. 


WHERE Y¥’ GOING WITH THAT 

FOOTBALL, JOHNSON? THERE'S 

NO SCRIMMAGE THE DAY 
BEFORE A GAmeE / 


YEAH, I KNOW...I1'M 
JUST OROPPING IN AT 
THE STATION TO PUT 
SOME AIR IN IT. 








1 JUST SAW , / 
HIM HEADING DOWN 
MAIN STREET WITH eee id 
A FOOTBALL UNDER 

HIS ARM, 


FOR THE BIG GAME 

TOMORROW — EVEN 

YOu SECOND-STRINGERS 

ARE IMPORTANT FOR 
THIS ONE. 


SECOND- 
STRINGER! Tit 
SHOW ‘Em ‘ 





Hi, THERE, TOMMY / 
HOW'RE THINGS * 


SAY, YOU 
REALLY ARE 
MPROVING/ 


GREAT~— YESTERDAY 

I THREW A FEW BLOCKS 

THAT MADE COACH'S 
EYES Por’ 


SUPPOSE yOu 
SHOW ME A 
COUPLE OF THOSE 


EYE - POPPERS / I'LL TRY, 


pao! 


BY THE WAY, MAYBE 
you'O LIKE TO HEAR THE 
REST OF THAT LITTLE FAMILY 


YARN I'VE BEEN 
TOMMY . 


s/ DAD I KNOW YOU WANT 
(fo) ME TO GO INTO RESEARCH, 
~ BuT I'M JUST NOT CUT 

OQuT FOR IT... I WANT 
MY OWN BUSINESS. 
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SPINNING, 


"WY EOWARD, THAT’S ALL RIGHT 
WITH ME ONE OF OUR 
FINEST FREEDOMS HERE IN 
AMERICA IS THE RIGHT TO 
CHOOSE OUR OWN JOB. 





IT WAS (933, A PERIOD OF POOR BUSINESS 
WHEN ENTERPRISING YOUNG ED JOMNSON 
OPENED UP HIS OWN SERVICE STATION... 


4933 WAS ALSO THE YEAR 
ANOTHER FELLOW SET UP 
SHOP -iN GERMANY. HIS 
NWAME WAS ADOLF HITLER, 
AND THE ONE PRODUCT HE 
AAD TO SELL. WAS HATE... 


BUT EO JOHNSON IN AMERICA HAD 


MANY PRODUCTS TO SELL... 


IF YOU WANT A 
LOT OF TIRE FOR 
yOuR MONEY, MR. 
CASE, HERE iT iS’ 


YOUNG MAN, YOU'VE 
GOT MORE COURAGE 
THAN BRAINS. THERE'S 
NO OPPORTUNITY 
THESE Days / 


MAYBE SO... BUT YOU 
KNOW THE OLD SAYING, 
"GOLD 1S WHERE YOu 
FIND I(T." I HAVE A HUNCH 
THAT APPLIES TO 
OPPORTUNITY TOO! 


ANO HE WASN'T AFRAID TO WORK HARD AT SELLING THEM. 


I'VE BEEN A TOUGH CUSTOMER, 
ED, BUT YOU'VE SOLD ME! 
I'LL BE IN TOMORROW FOR 

A COMPLETE NEW SET 


THANKS, MR, 

CASE. THEY'LL 

BE READY 
ANYTIME . 
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THINGS WENT WELi WITH 
THE HARO- WORKING 
YOUNG BUSINESSMAN, 
AND IN (940 HE OPENED 
A LARGER STATION... 


SOME LAYOUT, EH 
DANNY 2 A Guy 

HAS TO BE AWFULLY 
tucky TO DO 

AS WELL AS 








LUCKY, NOTHING, 
ED! GIVE THE 
PUBLIC WHAT IT 
WANTS —THE WAY 
YOU DO — AND 
you CAN’T miss! 








WW 1940 THINGS WERE GOING PRETTY SAY, ED IF THis 
WELL WITH THE FELLOW iN GERMANY WAR SPREADS TO 
TOO w.5 THE FAR EAST 
WE'LL BE OuT 
OF LUCK FOR 
RUBBER . 














I'm NOT SO 
CERTAIN ABOUT 








JUST A FEW DAYS AGO I HEARD THE 
PRESIDENT OF B.F. GOODRICH —MR. JOHN 
COLLYER — SAY SOMETHING THAT STUCK 
WITH ME. HE SAID, FREE MEN WORKING 
TOGETHER CAN SOLVE OUR NATION'S 
PROBLEMS.” AND THEN HE ANNOUNCED 
FOR SALE THE FIRST AUTO TIRES BUILT 

MOSTLY WITH AMERICAN- 


MADE RUBBER ! A 
7, 
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JAPAN'S ARMIES QUICKLY CUT OFF AMERICA'S 
SUPPLY OF RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST... 


GENTLEMEN, IF WE ARE 
TO BULD A MILITARY ry 
MACHINE TO FIGHT IN THE WE MUST RUSH 
CAUSE OF FREEDOM, ‘THE BUILDING 
WE MUST HAVE RUBBER. PLANTS TO PRO 
WE CAN'T FIGHT MAN-MADE RUBBER. : 
WITHOUT IT/ a7 WE MUST ASSURE ££ 
ENOUGH RUBBER 
IN TIME RATHER 
THAN TOO MUCH 


MY COMPANY IS PREPARED TO MAKE 
AVAILA TO THE NATION A R 
utente tadones  nopesookons cam BND SO, AMERICAN MAN-MADE RUBTER WS FINALLY 
EXPERIENCE IN MAN-MADE RUBBER. _{ er eee te ek I A ee 
ede nem anetal MILITARY MACHINES... 
US VICTORY, 


THANK YOU 
MR. COLLYER . 





~ 
THe nardn’s inDusTRIES POOLED 
THEIR PATENTS ANO PRODUCTION KNOW 
HOW TO HELP BUILD THE GREATEST 
MILITARY FORCE EVER ASSEMBLED IN 
DEFENSE OF FREEQOM. IT WAS A BIG 
JOB — AND ONLY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
COULD HAVE DONE '7. BEHIND FINAL 
VICTORY WAS THE SAME AMERICAN TEAM 
THAT HAS BUILT OUR STRENGTH IN TIMES 
OF PEACE AS WELL AS WAR 


41KE EVERYONE ELSE, ED JOMNSON WAS MIGHTY HAPPY WHEN THE WAR ENDED /N 1945 AS 
FREE NATIONS WERE AGAIN VICTORIOUS OVER THE FORCES OF TYRANNY. 


LOOK AT THAT CROWD iTS WONDERFUL 
DANNY’ DID yOu EVER NEWS — BuT I 
SEE ANYTHING WON'T BELIEVE IT 
UNTIL THE BOYS 


GET BACK 
HOME AGAIN JF 


“a 
finn. 
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ArrTer victory THE SAME 
FACTORIES, LARGE AND 
SMALL, THAT HAD BUILT 
THE WEAPONS OF WAR 
NOW SET ABOUT TURNING 
OuT THE PRODUCTS OF 
PEACE. INVESTORS PUT _ 
THEIR SAVINGS INTO NEW 
MACHINERY... WORKERS 
MADE THAT MACHINERY 
HUM ... CUSTOMERS 
BOUGHT THE LONG-WAITED 
PEACE-TIME . 
AMERICANS AGAIN ENJOYED 
NECESSITIES THAT WERE — 
TO OTHER PEOPLES — 
STILL LUXURIES. 




















Boy/ I NEVER SAW 
SO MANY PEOPLE 
BUYING TIRES BEFORE’ 






































-- THAT IN ISIO THE AVERAGE TIRE COST @35 NO WONDER I DUNNO... MAYBE 

AND LASTED ONLY 3,500 MILES. TODAY, THE BUSINESS iS BUSINESS ISN'T AS 
MOST POPULAR-SIZEOD TIRE COSTS ABOUT GOOD - wiTh GOOD AS iT SEEMS. 
$20 AND LASTS 30,000 MILES. TIRE BARGAINS LIKE | I HEARD A SELLOW 
COST HAS BEEN BROUGHT DOWN FROM THAT AROUND.’ / SAY OUR ECONOMIC 
iO PER THOUSAND MILES TO ONLY 67¢ / SYSTEM'S. “TOP- HEAVY.” 








BETTER ROADS WILL REDUCE TIRE COST MIGHT CRASH ANYTIME. 
EVEN FURTHER. i MAYBE HE'S RIGHT, 


—— 




















TEA AAERICR 18 MADE. UP OF A PEW 
WHAT NEED, DANNY, IDEA t 

is aA BA REFRESHER BIG COMPANIES. THERE ARE FOUR 
COURSE ON THE BEST MILLION BUSINESSES IN THE U.S.A..,,. 
DARN ECONOMIG SYSTEM OUR BIGGEST BUSINESS 1S SMALL 

IN. THE WORLD -- THE BUSINESS.” 

ONE WE HAVE RIGHT 
HERE IN "AMERICA... 














"AND THOSE FOUR MILLION BUSINESSES ARE OWNED BY "WHY DO YOU SUPPOSE THESE ORDINARY 
MILLIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS AND INDIVIDUALS — FOLKS INVEST THEIR MONEY? TO MAKE 
ORDINARY FOLKS JUST Like YOU AND ME. TAKE BFG, A PROFIT, OF COURSE, SOME PEOPLE 
FOR EXAMPLE. MANY THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE OWN WOULD HAVE YOU BELIEVE PROFIT 1S 
BFG STOCK BUT NO ONE OWNS SO MUCH AS ONE BAD. WELL-PROFIT PAYS WAGES TO 
VORCENT OF IT! THAT'S WHY I SAY THE OWNERS OF WORKERS... PROFIT PAYS TAXES TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY LIVE ON MAIN STREET, NOT THE GOVERNMENT... PROFIT PAYS FOR 
Wat STREET. ° RESEARCH, NEW MACHINES, NEW FACTO- 
RIES. 1S THAT BAD?“ 























"PROFIT AND COMPETITION SPUR US ON TO 
GREATER EFFORT. COMPETITION, ESPECIALLY, 
KEEPS INDUSTRY ON ITS TOES, TURNING 
QuT MORE AND BETTER PRODUCTS AT 
LOWER COST. TO SELL AT FAIR PRICES. DID 
YOu KNOW BFG HAS MORE THAN 800 
COMPETITORS? THAT'S MIGHTY TOUGH 
COMPETITION / ” 














“SOME COMPANIES 
iL — SURE / 


ALL CUSTOMERS.” 
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"SPEAKING OF CUSTOMERS, WE HAVE ADDED MILLIONS 
OF NEW ONES SINCE 1940. AS OUR POPULATION 
EXPANDS, INDUSTRIES EXPAND. OUR OWN INDUSTRY 
1S GROWING ALL THE TIME TO SUPPLY MORE 
CUSTOMERS WITH MORE NEW PRODUCTS. WHEN 
BFG STARTED IN 1870 IT HAD ONE PLANT ANO 
5O,000,00O POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS. TODAY THERE 
ARE 29 BFG PLANTS~AND THE COUNTRY’S ‘ 
POPULATION 's OVER 155,000,000,” 


"LOT ME TELL YOu 


WHAT SOMEONE SAID ABOUT 


PRODUCTION, HE SAID, ‘ONLY THE STRONG CAN BE 
FREE — AND ONLY THE PRODUCTIVE CAN BE STRONG! 
LOOK, DANNY THERE ARE MORE THAN 273,000 


WORKERS IN THE 
1S WORTH $2, B59, 
THERE (S MORE TH. 


BBER INDUSTRY, THE INDUSTRY 
COO. THAT MEANS THAT 
N $10,000 BEHIND BACH Jos / 





THAT'S ABIG REASON WHY WE ARE PRODUCTIVE — 


"AND WHAT ABOUT AMERICAN 
WORKERS ? THEY'RE PROVIDED 
WITH THE BEST MACHINES 


BELONG TO UNIONS, IF THEY WISH... 
THEY SHARE GENEROUSLY IN THE 
GOODS. THEY HELP PRODUCE. NO 
WONDER THEY LEAD THE REST 

THE WORLD 'N PRODUCTION. * 





EXCUSE THE SPEECH, DANNY, 
BUT THAT'S THE WAY I FEEL, 
MAYBE WE AREN'T PERFECT IN 
AMERICA, BUT WE'RE SURE A 
LOT BETTER OFF THAN ANY 
OTHER COUNTRY IN THE WORLD! 





I REMEMBER O/ I'LL NEVER FORGET THE LOOK im AND, DAD, I'LL NEVER 
THAT “SPEECH” ON DANNY'S FACE WHEN L 3 FORGET THE LOOK ON YOUR 
DAD. I'D wusT FINISHED SOUNDING OFF / : FACE A FEW DAYS AGO 
TURNED TWELVE _ hoy WHEN L SAID I WAS 
GOING TO QuiT THE 


YEARS OLD. Af > aie 
> \ i> Lf. a FOOTBALL. SQUAD... 


, IT'S THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL AMERICANS 
bey Aone pe Sys lla en TO PROTECT OUR FREEDOMS. PRETTY SOON 
I'VE BEEN TELLING yOu ABOUT , iT WILL BE UP TO YOU TO MAKE THAT 
US Joes AND THE TEAM - ALL-AMERICAN TEAM-- TO HELP 
WE'VE PLAYED ON SINCE !870 ——] MAKE IT AS STRONG AS YOU 
ony Seaeiukan A A Sol = IN KNOW HOW, WHEN WE BUILD 

“i : , : A GOOD COMPANY... GOOD 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY < JOBS ... WE HELP TO BUILD. 
’ ; A GREAT COUNTRY, TOO. 


DAD, THAT'S ONE I KNOW YOU WILL, SON... YOU AND 

TEAM I'M GOING MANY. MORE YOUNGSTERS LIKE yOu. I 

TO TRY HARD TO BELIEVE THAT SOME DAY YOU'RE GOING 

MAKE, I PROMISE YOU TO HELP MAKE IT THE WINNINGEST TEAM 
WE EVER HAD / 
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NEXT DAY IN THE FELLOWS, THIS IS THE GAME HE PLAYED 4!S HEART OUT IN 
DRESSING ROOM JUST WE'VE BEEN POINTING FOR — PRACTICE... HE'S THE MOST 
BEFORE THE GAME.., THIS IS THE ONE WE'VE GOT IMPROVED PLAYER ON THE SQUAD 
TO WIN! I'M MAKING ONLY AND WE NEED HIM IN’ THERE 
ONE CHANGE IN THE FOR HIS TEAMWORK... 
STARTING LINEUP. 


ALL RIGHT, FELLOWS, 
NOW'GO OUT THERE NICE GOING, 
TOMMY: BOY: YOU 


/ SuRE DESERVE IT / 


JOHNSON, AND PLAY THE KIND 
You'RE STARTING OF GAME I KNOW 
TODAY AT YOU CAN / 

UARTERBACK / 


AN® THERE GOES — ; 
OUR TOMMY — hee " < ; 
NUMBER FOUR / é % HE MADE IT... BY 
Cte : GOLLy, I KNEW HE'D 
Y DO iT!’ YIPPEEE /’ 
TOMMY MADE 
THE TEAM / 


FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THIS ISSUE FREE*OF CHARGE, WRITE TO THE 
PUBLIC. RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, THE 8.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
& TEACHERS’ MANUAL (S ALSO AVAILABLE, PREE, FOR CLASSROOM USE. 
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Published by The B.F Goodrich Company and dedicated 
to the young people of America, who will some day make the 
industrial teams that help keep our nation strong and free. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


1. OLYMPIC GAMES 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in their 
Each 


correct chronological order. 


counts 2. Total 8 


a. Suspension of the Olympics dur- 
l.g World War I 

b. First celebration of Olympies in 
Greece 

_c. Founding of the Olympic Games 
by Baron de Coubertin 

_d. Participation by Russia in the 
Olympic Games 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the Olympic champions in Column 
A, write the number preceding the 
sport in Column B in which the ath- 
lete excelled. A number in Column B 
be used moré than once. Each 
Total 5. 


may 
counts ] 


Column A 
a. Jim Thorpe 
b. Paavo Nurmi 
_c. Jesse Owens 
_d. Mildred Zaharias 
rickson) 
e. Etienne Gailly 


Column B 
track and field 


long distance running 
boxing 
hockey 


(Babe Did- 


My score = 

C. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“O” if it is an opinion and an “F” if it 


is a fact. Each counts 3. Total 15. 


_a. The first Olympic Games were 
held in ancient Greece. 

__b. The Olympic would 
have been uninterrupted until 
the present time if it had not 
been for the Romans. 

__c. The Olympic Committee ap- 
proved the application of Rus- 
sia for participation in the 1952 
games 

__d. Russian women are likely to 
win most of the events in 1952. 

__e. Russian victories in the Olympic 
Games will cause smaller pow- 
ers to join Russia in the cold 
war. 


Games 


My score 


in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


il. FINLAND 


A. In each of the following groups, 
two of the items are causes and one 
is a result of the causes. On the line 
to the left of each item, place a “C” 
if it is a cause and an “R” if it is a 


result. Each counts 4. Total 24. 


Group A 


__a. Finnish exports of paper and 
wood products 

b. Existence of large 
Finland 

c. World market for wood prod- 


ucts 


forests in 


Group B 


_a. Russian invasion of Finland in 
1939 

_b. German 
194] 

c. Finnish 
against Russia 


invasion of Russia in 


desire for revenge 


My score 


B. On the line to the lett of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 


a. The 
day is about 
1. 4,000 3 
2. 4,000,000 4 


population of Finland to- 


40,000,000 
400,000,000 
Since the 12th century Finland 
was under the rule of the fol- 
lowing countries 

1. Belgium and Holland 

2. France and Germany 

3. Norway and Sweden 

4. Russia and Sweden 

The government of Finland to- 
day is a 

1. dictatorship 
2. democracy 


8. limited monarchy 
4. absolute monarchy 
__d. Most Finns earn their living in 
1. agriculture 
2. mining 
3. sheep raising 
4. factory work 
The. Olympic 
Finns shows that they 
never won any medals 
won fewer medals than size 
of country called for 
won a comparatively large 
number of medals in view of 
the small population of the 
country 
won more medals than any 
other national group 
The Olympic Games are to be 
held in the Finnish city of 
1. Petsamo 3. Helsinki 
2. Hango 4. Leningrad 


of the 
have 


record 


My score___ 


itl, OLYMPIC GAMES AND 
GOOD WILL 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place ag 
“F” if it is for continuation of thé 
Olympic Games because they prog 
mote good will, and an “A” if it ig 
an argument against it. Each count¢ 
4. Total 24 : 


a. Russians will be helped in theif 
efforts to attract smaller na 
tions to the Communist bang 
ner. 

Disputes among athletes and 
officials makes for bad feelings 
The games permit the releas@ 
of aggressive feelings. : 
Other countries are reminded} 
of the abundant good food ont 
which American athletes are 
brought up. 

Members of the Olympic Games 
Committee work together har- 
moniously, 

Athletes are good sports 

carry home friendly feelings. 


and 


My score My total score 


RE eae eee ee 
Quiz for May 7, 1952 
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antiphonal (4&n.tif’6.nal). An adjective. 
A musical response, as in a chant in 
which parts are sung alternately by a 
choir divided into two parts. Derived 
from the Greek anti, over, against, plus 
phone, sound, voice 


autonomy (6.tdn’O.mi). A noun. A 


Derived 
plus nomos, 


country that is self-governing 
from the Greek autos, self 
law. 

etiquette (ét'i.két). A noun 
required by good breeding to be observed 
in social or official life. Derived from 
French étiquette, a ticket or label. 

fustian (fis’chan). A noun. Claptrap, 
loud and empty talk that is just stuffing 
with little meaning. Derived from Late 
Latin fustaneus, a coarse cloth made of 
cotton and flax 

mobile (md’bil) 
ble of being easily moved 
Latin movere, 


The rules 


An adjective. Capa- 
Derived from 


to move 





50 


XVth Olympiad 


Continued from page 9 


Olympics began to suffer trom com- 
mercialism, hiring of athletes 
from their home cities. and other viola- 
tions of the amateur spirit of the games 
After the Romans conquered Greece 
in 146 B.C. the corruption increased 
and there bitter between 
the Greeks and outsiders. By 393 A.D 


the last year of the ancient Olympics 


away 


was rivalry 


the games had degenerated into a cir 
cus 

The Olympics were abolished the 
following year by the Roman Emperor 
Theodosius. He Christian, and 
to him the Olympics were outrageous 
because they glorified pagan gods 

The Romans sacked the Olympia 
stadium. The wonderful statue of Zeus 
was carried off to Constantinople, where 
it was later ruined in a fire. Floods, 
earthquakes, landslides, and erosion 
completed the obliteration of Olympia 
Today the ruins are buried under 12 
feet of earth, except where a German 
archaeological expedition dug down to 
the old Olympic enclosure 


was a 


Rise of Modern Olympics 


Theodosius struck a lasting blow at 
paganism, but he did not kill the Olym 
pics. They were reborn in [896, pure); 
for the sake of 
international goodwill 
efforts of a French noble man 
Pierre de Coubertin. The Baron 
had spent most of his life working for in 
ternational peace, was an admirer of the 
old Greek games. He believed that the 
world might be helped along to bette: 
understanding if it revived the spirit of 
the Olympics: “A Sports congress of all 
nations substitute for 


war.” 


amateur sports and 
through the 
Baron 


who 


games as a 


The world paid scant attention when 
the first “Olympic Games of the mod 
ern era” opened in Athens on April 6 
1896 from France, Eng 
land Denmark, Hungary 
Switzerland, the U.S.A. Greece 
But there was excitement throughout 
The Greeks believed Hellenic 
ibout to be 
tr ick 


with teams 
Germany 


and 


Greece 


sports supremacy was 


proved again, especially in and 
field 

They suffered a rude surprise. An ag 
gregation of 10 Princeton and Harvard 
students from the U. S. made a clean 
sweep of the first 11 of 12 scheduled 
track and field events. The Greeks were 
in black despair. Their last chance was 
in the Marathon Run, the banner event 
of the modern Olympics 

Contrary to popular belief, there 
never a Marathon in the ancient Olym- 
although the Marathon comes 


a hallowed Greek legend—Phei- 


was 


pics 
from 


Imgernational News phot« 
Jim Fuchs, holder of world’s record for 
heaving the 16-lb. shotput (58’ 10'2”’), 
will defend his mark against the world’s 
best shotputters at Helsinki this r. 





dippides, a soldier and Olympic cham 
pion, raced 22 miles to Athens in 490 
B.C. with news that the Athenean army 
had beaten the invading Persians on the 
plains of Marathon. He staggered into 
Athens and gasped the message, “Re 
joice, we conquer.” Then he fell dead 
from exhaustion. 

The Greeks felt honor-bound to win 
the 1896 Olympic Marathon. They took 
up the slogan, “The other events to the 
Americans; the Marathon to a Greek!’ 

There was an agonizing wait until 
the winner entered the stadium in 
Athens. Then the crowd went mad with 
joy. He was Spiridos Loues, a Greek 
shepherd who had trained for months 
to perform what he felt was his patri 
otic duty—win the Marathon for Greece 
A Greek prince ran with him the last 
few yards, and he was lionized in 
Athens like an Olympic champion of 


old 
Rules of the Games Today 


Except for the war years of 1916 
1940, and 1944, the modern Olympics 
have continued on the terms envisioned 
by Baron de Coubertin—games every 
four vears (the schedule of the ancient 
Olympiads) ; widest possible variety of 
modern sports played internationally; 
the games in a different city every four 
years to widen their appeal throughout 
the world; exhibitions of games in lesser 
sports; art competitions during the 
Olympics 

The games are run by an Interna 
tional Olympic Committee which works 
with national amateur sports organiza- 
tions. 

The “summer” games, which include 


track and field, have visited Paris in 


1900 and 1924 St. Louis in 1904, 
Athens in the “off” year 1906, London 
in 1908 and 1948, Stockholm in 1912, 
Antwerp in 1920, Amsterdam in 1928, 
Los Angeles in 1932, Berlin in 1936 
(year of the death of Baron de Couber- 
tin). This is the “XVth Olympiad of the 
modern era” (including the years when 
Olympic games would have been held 
except for war) 

Famous names in modern Olympic 
annals are Jim Thorpe. Paavo Nurmi of 
Finland, Jesse Owens. Nurmi, the in- 
vincible “Flying Finn” of the long-dis 
tance runs, captured four champion- 
ships in 1924—a feat equaled only by 
Jim Thorpe (see page 6) 

Owens, of the U. S., was the hero 
of the 1936 games in Berlin, when he 
set three world records in one day 
(100-meter dash, 200-meter dash and 
broad jump). Adolf Hitler, who tried 
his best to make the games a pageant 
of his Nazi “master race,” refused to 
congratulate Owens because he was a 
Negro 

Women joined the Olympics with 
swimming and diving events in 1912, 
and have had their own full program 
of games, including track and field, 
since 1928. Mildred (Babe) Didrickson 
Zaharias, America’s foremost 
first gained fame in 
Olympic track and field events in 1932. 

Winter Olympics — skiing, skating, 
and bobsledding—have been held in 
every Olympic vear since 1924 

It has become rare for the Scandina- 
to fail to dominate the Winter 
games, and for Americans to fall short 
of the lion’s share of summer medals. 
Noryay outdistanced all rivals in the 
Winter games of 1952, held last Feb- 
ruary in Oslo. But the Olympics recog- 
nize no nation officially as over-all 
Olympic champion. The medals and 
laurels are given to individuals. A sys- 
tem for scoring by nations is the crea- 
tion of sports writers, and is unofficial. 


now 


golter 
£ : 


vians 


Olympic Torch by Plane 
The Olympics, still alive after 2,728 
years, will be bigger than ever when 
6,000 hopefuls of about 55 nations as- 


semble in Helsinki next July 19 for 
the huge 16-day festival of varied sports 
and fine arts. 

There will be something new for ex- 
Helsinki. Soviet Russia, 
never before in the Olympics, will 
come out of hiding and try to end 
American supremacy in track and field. 
Rumor says the Soviets have a strong 
team and may, at least, run off with 
women’s honors. But Communist per 
versity has upset one Olympic custom. 
The Olympic Torch, usually lighted in 
Greece and borne by hundreds of run- 
ners in relays to the Olympic city, will 
have to be flown to Helsinki. The Reds 


refused to let it cross their soil. 


citement in 





Grandfather Goes 
to a Ball Game 


IT WASN’T THE GAME GRANDFATHER HAD PLAYED 


SMART single rig drew up to the 

hitching post of No. 20 Union 

Street, in Rochester, as we three 
boys approached. Out of it stepped a 
short, red-faced, dapper man, who se- 
cured his horse and then addressed us. 
“Does Mr. Mvron Adams live here?” 

“Yes, sir.” mv cousin John, the eldest 
of us, said 

“We're just going in to see him,” said 
my younger cousin, Sireno. “He's our 
grandfather.” 

“Well, vou can stranger 
said. “I’ve got private business with him 
My name is Phillips, and I represent 
the Rochester Baseball Club.” 

“There isn't any,” John said glumly. 


wait,” the 


Reprinted by permission from The 
New Yorker. Copyright, 1951, by The 
New Yorker Magazine, Inc 
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It was cause for humiliation to every 
right-thinking inhabitant of the city, 
voung and old, that in the spring of 
1880, Rochester was represented by no 
professional team whatever 

“There will be if I can sell fifty of 
these here «tickets, good for the whole 
season and only ten dollars,” Mr. Phil- 
lips said. “D’you think he'll pony up? 
How’s he on baseball?” 

‘He wouldn't know a Dollar Dead 
from a Youth America if it hit him in 
the snoot,” Reno answered. The Dollar 
Dead was the standard amateur ball, 
the Youth America the twenty-five cent 
junior favorite. 

“Tll have a crack at him anyway,” 
Mr. Phillips decided. He vanished into 
the cottage, and in a few minutes we 
heard Grandfather, in his deep and 
resonant voice, putting an end to the 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


“What?” he cried. “Money? 
To witness should be 
man’s pastime? Nonsense! Fustian! Good 


interview 
what a ge ntle- 
day to you!” 

The crestfallen solicitor came out at 
and we went in to pay Grand 
the call prescribed by family 


mece 
father 
piety. 

A week later, the three of us ran upon 
Mr. Phillips again, this time in Livings 
ton Park, and heard from him tidings of 
great joy. In spite of Grandfather's re 
calcitrance, Rochester was to have its 
team. Mr. Asa T. Soule, the patent 
medicine magnate, had just come for 
ward with an offer to finance a club out 
of his private pocket, provided it should 
bear the name of Hop Bitters, the cure 
all he manufactured 

The news spread fast, and as the sea 
son drew near, Rochester glowed with 
restored pride. Mr. Soule was cheered 
on the streets. Local sales of his nostrum 
jumped twenty-five per cent. Plavers 
were hired, the nine was formed, and 
Hop Bitters Baseball Park opened with 
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music by a brass band and a speech by 
the mayor. In its first game, the new 
lub swamped an amateur nine fourteen 
to six 

Next, an exhibition game was sched 
tled ancient and 
itter who were in 


Rochester’s 
rival, the Buffalos 
the National League and therefore sup 
: cut above us. It was to be the 
and the admission was 
being ten years old and 
the painful 


igainst 


posedly 
event of the vear 
fifty cents. John 
ur senior member, put 
juestion to Reno and me 

“Where are we going to get half a 
lollar apiece?” 

“Grandpa Adams ” | suggested doubt 
fully 

“In you Reno 
Said, using the most emphatic negation 


mind, baby mine!” 
of the time. 

“What other chance have we got?” I 
asked. Nobody had an Fifty 
Cents was unthinkably hard for a small 
boy to come by in those days. Grand 
father was our only hope. 

In preparation for the desperate at 
tempt upon his purse, we all three de 
voted the next week or so to attending 
him with great assiduity. We mowed his 
lawn. We weeded the vegetable patch. 
We ran errands gladly. When but two 
days remained before the game, we de- 
cided the time had come. We washed 


answet! 


our hands and brushed our hair, and 
gince none of us coveted the honor of 
putting the momentous question, I 
plucked three timothy heads for the 
purpose of drawing lots. 

“Shortest straw pulls the skunk’s 
tail,” I said. This was the usual formula; 
no disrespect was intended. 

John drew the short one, and, led by 
him, we went to face our grandfather 
John opened cautiously, speaking of the 
importance of the coming event to 
Rochester and the Hop Bitters Club 
You know, Grandpa, our team’s named 
for the medicine,” he said brightly. 

The old gentleman glanced at the 
mantel, where stood a dark-amber bottle 
labeled “HOP BITTERS—THE IN 
VALID’S FRIEND AND HOPE.” 

“Why, ves,” he said. “An excellent 
restorative. Very comforting to the sys- 
tem.” As the compound was powerfully, 
though secretly, alcoholic, many a fel- 
low-teetotaller shared Grandfather's fa 
vorite opinion. “But,” he continued, 
“what has this remedy to do with the 
projected contest?” 

“Mr. Soule gave the money for the 
club,” John said. 

“Asa T. Soule?” asked Grandfather. 
“I have heard it stated that he is a 
sporting man.” 

“Oh, no, sir!” John assured him. “He’s 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALT. 





For hikes and picnics, always pack 
A first-aid kit in your knapsack! 





On outdoor excursions, a small first-aid kit is just a$ im- 
portant as your lunch. Immediate attention to cuts, bruisés, or 
other minor accidents prevents serious ‘complications later. 


—he’s very religious, sir. Why, he won't 
have a player on his team who ever 
played on Sunday.” 


| SAW that Grandfather, a strict Sab- 
batarian, was impressed. “They've got 
a rule against Sunday games in the 
National League,” I said, opportunely 
recalling an item John had seen in the 
Democrat & Chronicle. 

“Baseball is a very Christian game, 
sir,” John added. 

“I daresay, I daresay,” the old gentle- 
man conceded. “But it is not, by all 
accounts, what it was in my day. When 
I first came here, the Rochester Base- 
ball Club met four afternoons a week. 
We had fifty members. That was in 
1827.” 

“I play first base on the 
Young Eagles,” Reno 
“Where did you play, sit 

“In Mumford’s pasture lot, off Lake 
Avenue.” 

“Reno means what position, Grand- 
pa,” I explained 

“Batter, for choice,” said the old gen- 
tleman. 

“You couldn't bat all the time,” Reno 
demurred. 

“No,” Grandfather said. “But I pre- 
ferred to. I frequently hit the ball over 
the fence.” 

“When your side was in the field, 
where did you play?” John asked. 

“Wherever I thought the ball most 
likely to bé batted, naturally,” the 
alumnus of Mumford’s pasture lot re- 
plied, manifestly annoyed at the stupid- 
ity of the question 

“That’s a funny kind of game,” Reno 
muttered. 

“I see nothing humorous in it,” Grand 
father retorted. “The cream of Roches- 
ter’s Third Ward ruffleshirts participated 
in the pastime.” 

“Lots of the nicest boys in town go 
to baseball games now,” I said hope- 
fully. 

“Well, well.” Our grandfather's deep 
accents were benevolent. “I see no rea- 
son why you should not attend. You are 
old enough to go by yourselves, I sup- 


Livonia 
said eagerly. 
A ad 


pose r 
‘It isn’t that exactly, Grandpa,” John 

“You see, sir—" 

money to get in,” 


said 

“It costs Reno 
blurted 

“So I was informed by the person 
with the inflamed nose,” said Grand 
father dryly 

“Only fifty cents,” John said with 
admirable casualness; then he added, 
“We thought, sir, that perhaps you 
would like to come along with us and 
see how they play it now, just for once.” 

There was a breathless pause. Then 
Grandfather said, “Fetch me the emer- 
gency cashbox from the desk.” 


(Continued on page 57) 








Today's school work 





IN THIS FAR-IN-ADVANCE CAR ENGINE 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL 


WOTORS CAR 


é 


From the very start, you will surely find 
chemistry one of the most interesting sub- 
jects you study in school. 

And if you ever visit the General Motors 
Research Laboratory, you will quickly find 


it is just as important as it is interesting. 


You see, there are 256 chemical products 
used, in one way or the other, in the motor- 
car industry. The student at the blackboard 
above is working on petroleum chemistry 
—methane series—one of the keys to greater 
engine power. 

For you have to know just as much about 
fuel as you do about engines to build the 
modern power plants for motorears and 
trucks, Diesel locomotives, ships and sul» 
marines. Not to mention kerosene-fueled 
jets and Turbo-Prop airplane engines. 
That’s why—for years—GM scientists and 
engineers have been merging their discov 
eries with those of the petroleum industry 
to build ever more powerful, more efficient 
engines. 

And — successful as they have been — the 
work goes on—and will go on as GM com 
tinues its striving to “make more and better 
things for more people.” 

So when you’re puzzling over “chem” 
problems — or any other math or scienc® 
school work—remember that what you aré 
studying may stand you in good stead if 
the years ahead. For General Motors, like 
all industry, needs good scientists and 
engineers. 

And the best are those who get off on the 
right foot by learning their school science 
and math—and learning them well. 


1 


Chemistry helps build better motorcar engines: GM 
Research Laboratory scientists prepare to give 
dynamometer test to experimental engine. operat- 
ing with special high octane fuels at 12-to-1 com- 
pression ratio. Though highest compression ratio 
being used with present commercial fuels is 7.5.GM 
already has engines capable of operating at much 
higher compression ratios when high octane fuels 
become available. 
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many of you wrote enthusiastic let- 
answer to last month’s Jam 
Session question — WHAT IS ONE 
BOOK YOU’VE READ THAT YOU 
WILL NEVER FORGET? WHY?—that 
we consider it only fair to both the 
writers and the readers to extend the 
discussion one more issue. 

But before you read on and then 
silently steal off to the library or get 
lost in a book, please think this ques- 
tion over. This is the last Jam Session 
question of the current school year— 
and an important one: WHAT DO YOU 
THINK A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
SHOULD KNOW? 

We didn’t dream up this question. 
Several years ago the students at the 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, 
were asked this question. Here are some 
of the things they listed as important. 
Do you agree with them or do you 
think “times have changed” so much 
that there are more important things 


high school? They 


ters in 


lively 


to be learned in 
said: 

How to make and keep friends. 

How to talk intelligently, using good 
English. 

How our government is operated and 
how to help make it a better one. 

Some kind of vocation. 

How to plan a budget and how to 
spend money wisely. ‘ 

Be able to cooperate with others in 
his community . . . like people of other 
races. 

Now what do YOL 
should know? 

Write your letters and mail them not 
later than June 2, 1952, to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. If you do not 
wish your name printed, please say so, 
but all letters must bear name and 
school address in order to be eligible. 
For this one Jam Session, be sure to 
add vour grade.—Gay Head. 
we were saying, here 
“unfor- 


think a h.s. grad 


Now, as are 
be »ks you've chosen as 


You wrote, I'll never forget 


some 
gettable.” 
reading... 


Seventeenth Mau 
reen Daly. This book presents problems 
we've all either experienced or hope to 
“Angie” is no story-book 
warm, real girl with 
Perhaps this 


Summer, by 


experience 
her nne she’s 


genuine JOVS ind sorrows 


boc k may 


great classic of American literature, but 


never be remembered as a 


remembered as a classic of 
known as “First 


it will be 
that romantic 


Love.” 


thing 


Myra Hutzler 
St. Agnes Academy 
Houston, Tex. 


A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles 
Dickens. This story is based on an actual 
historical event. The French Revolution, 
the storming of the Bastille, and the 
murderous work of the guillotine fasci 
nate me. 

When Sidney Carton, the hero, found 
cut that the girl he loved didn’t love 
him, he was willing to sacrifice his life 
in order that she might be happy with 
another man. To many this might sound 
gruesome and foolish, but to me it signi- 
fies a man of high character. 


Melvin Shutt 
Tepeka (Kan.) H. S. 


Great Men of Medicine, by Ruth 
Fox. Because I hope to enter the field 
of medicine, I appreciated this accurate 
and vivid picture of the duties of a doc- 
tor and of the disadvantages and advan- 
tages of the medical profession 


David Brown 
Evanston (ill.) Township H. $ 


The Story of My Life, by Helen 
Before I this book, I 


read 


Keller 
thought it would be awful to live in a 
dark world and not be able to see the 
green trees and the flowers in the sum 
I wondered how a blind and deaf 
person could get anything out of life. 


mer 


Now I feel I can understand. I know 
now that such people don’t want us to 
feel sorry for them. I decided, too, that 
we don’t appreciate our ability to see 
and hear; we just take it for granted 
Judy Reusser 
junior-Senior H. $ 
Wellington, Kan 


. Lou Gehrig, by R. G. Hubler, be 
cause it’s about baseball and a man who 
was admirable on the diamond and off. 
It nade me want to be like Lou in my 
future years; it taught me to be a good 
sport with both young and old. 


Paul Fulena 
New Castle (Pa.) H. $. 


.... Eight Cousins, by Louisa Alcott. 
I've liked other books just as well or 
perhaps even better at first reading, but 
this book made a definite and lasting 
impression on me. I was very young and 
fell easily into reading the story of a 
small girl; I loved the adventures of 
the children (a thrilling time when the 
cousins—who were seven boys and one 
girl, Rose—took a picnic lunch to a small 
island and a storm came up); I liked 
the contrast of the old-fashioned per- 
sonalities of the aunts of the young and 
active children. 

When I began writing this selection, 
I became curious once more about the 
book, so I went home and took it off 
the shelf. I opened the cover and there 
in my crude, childish handwriting were 
the words “I love Rose”—the main char- 
acter! 

Phyllis A. Haglund 
Topeka (Kan.) H. S. 


..«. Cheaper by the Dozen, by Frank 
Gilbreth and Ernestine Carey. I used 
to quarrel and fight with my brother 
and sister. When I learned from this 
book how well twelve children lived in 
harmony, I decided to reform. After I 
stopped quarreling, things went along 
more smoothly in our family. 


Corolyn Karsten 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S$. 


....A Walk in the Sun, by Harry 
Brown, helped me to understand war. 
I saw a hundred men live under one 
man’s command. I was impressed by 
how heroically that one man bore his 
responsibility. 

Melvin Dalton 
Mayodan, N. C. 


..+. Tales of a Traveler, by Wash- 
ington Irving. One of the stories in 
this collection, “The Devil and Tom 
Walker,” showed me that you can’t 
make a° bargain with the devil and ex- 
pect to get gold. 

Donald Voss 
Minnehaha Academy 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


..++ The Bible. 1’! never finish read- 
ing it. It’s the story of the human family 
and its age-long struggle between right 
and wrong. As a guide, it is unequalled. 
It admonishes us to love God, love our 
neighbors, and endeavor to be righteous 
at all times. 

Chuck Woffell 
Canon City (Colo.) H. $. 








No picture pastures are greener 


than goings-on around school! 


@ The best place to make good human inter- 
est pictures is where there's plenty of activity 
going on. 

And where could you find more goings-on 
than right around school? Where could you 
find a better place to make good snapshots of 
people you understand in the act of doing 
things... in fun... in seriousness... and in 
sport? 

With your camera and a few flashlamps— 
plus your teacher's permission—you should 
find some good action pictures of your “math” 
class in session, with the star student explain- 
ing a problem at the blackboard. 

Or maybe you could make a real prize- 
winning picture of some classmate reciting 





Shakespeare to your English class. 

And how about all the opportunities for 
fine shots of things going on in the gymna- 
sium, the auditorium, and on the playground? 
Think it over for a minute or two, and you'll 
come up with more ideas for good pictures 
than you can possibly use the rest of this year! 

One good idea to remember always is to 
keep your camera loaded with Ansco All- 
Weather Film—the kind that's guaranteed to 


j 


give you good results, or a new roll free! 


Mary's famous little lamb isn’t the only pet that has tagged along to school. 
How many times have you seen a picture opportunity like this one 
at your own schoolhouse door? 

















A N SCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. "From Research to Reality.” 








«~-CUT ALONG LINE. 


Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


‘Le ade. ” te 


‘“FAMILY 

' KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plon. 
Terms os low as $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 


"eT eS 
3A 
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SHORT 


4 Pome thing about Ted Williams. For 


years and years, the experts have 
moaned; “Isn't it a pity about Ted? 
He'd hit at least 15 more homers a year 
with nearly any other team but Boston. 
That faraway right-field wall and those 
hostile home fans make it tough for 
him.” 

Like everybody else, I believed that, 
too—until I started prowling through 
the record books. I was amazed to dis- 
cover that Ted’s home-park record is 
far superior to his away-game marks. 
|He’s clouted most of his homers and 
most of his hits in his home park. 
| In both 1950 and 1951, Ted clouted 
/ 18 homers at Boston and just 12 on 
the road. He also hit more than 50 
points higher in his home park. 

I've always believed that the sign of 
|a great ball player is his ability to hit 
| anywhere—not just at home. That's what 
made Joe DiMaggio such a great star 
He was a menace everywhere. 

Take his last good year (1950), for 
example. Joe hit 32 homers that season. 
But he clouted 23 of them on the road— 
| where they did the most good. He hit 
2 at Boston, 3 at Chicago, 4 in Cleve- 
| land, 3 at Detroit, 2 at Philadelphia, 5 
| at St. Louis, and 4 at Washington. That, 
| friends, is HITTING, 


e @ e When DiMaggio was beginning 
to feel his 36 years last season, a re- 
porter asked him how a player learns 
his youth is going. 

“You start chasing a ball,” said Joe, 
your brain flashes commands to 
your body—Run forward!,’ ‘Bend!,’ 
‘Scoop up the ball!, ‘Peg it to the in 
field!’ ” 


“Then what happens?” asked the re 


“and 


porter. 
“Then,” said 


“Who, me?” 


Joe, “your body says 


e @ e Go figure this crazy of 
basketball. During the regular season, 
St. John’s, of New York, blew into 
| Lexington all geared to wreck the famed 
Kentucky machine. What happened 
was murder. The Wildcats slaughtered 
them by 41 points! What's more, they 
held the high-scoring St. John’s aces, 
Bob Zawoluk and Jack McMahon, to a 
single field goal between them! 

| After the season, St. John’s had to 
face Kentucky again, this time in the 
national college tournament. Nobody 
gave them a ghost of a chance. Not a 
single New York paper thought enough 


game 


SHOTS 


of their chances to assign a reporter to 
the game. 

So St. John’s racked Kentucky, 64-57, 
with Zawoluk scoring 32 points and 
McMahon hitting for 18! 


e @ e Is baseball being given back 
to the pitchers? Seems so. Look at the 
record. In the American League last 
year, six pitchers chalked up 20 or 
more victories—Feller, Lopat, Raschi, 
Garcia, Wynn, and Garver. This 
marked the first time in 29 years that 
the League produced six 20-game win- 
ners. 

In the National League, seven pitch- 
ers crowded into the charmed 20- 
game circle (Jansen, Maglie, Roe, 
Spahn, Roberts, Dickson, and New- 
combe)—the most in 28 years. 

The record incidentally, is 10 for 
both the National League (1903) and 
the American League (1907 and 
1920). That 1920 American League 
season was a dilly. The Chicago White 
Sox came up with four 20-game-win- 
ning pitchers, yet failed to cop the 
pennant! 


e e e Just in case you happened to 
miss the first notice, here’s another 
chance to get in on something good— 
an intramural tennis tournament. in 
your school. Your coach or athletic 
director can arrange it for you. If 
he'll fill out the coupon below, we'll 
send free draw-charts and free medals 
for the winners. 

He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on anybody’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for 
a tournament 

~HernmMan L. 


Masin, Sports Editor 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 

351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please register my school for the follow- 

ing tournaments: 

[) Girls’ Singles 

(] Mixed Doubles 


() Boys’ Singles 


[) Doubles 
Name__. 
Position__ 
School 
OO 
a 


School enrollment 





Grandfather Goes 
to a Ball Game 


Continued from page 52) 
pag 


Hardly able to believe our ears, we 


fell over one 

During the next 
John, Reno, and | 
seriously as to whether we 


another to obey 
hours, 


and 


forty-eight 
debated long 
should brief 
Grandfather on modern baseball, which 
! for the first time. 


experts, al 


he was about to se¢ 
All of us were, of 
though had never 
We knew the rules and the 
etiquette of the could 
passed perfect examinations on 


course 


we seen a protes- 
sional game 
diamond and 
have 
the quality and record of every wearer 
of a Hop Bitters uniform and I 
were for giving Grandfather the benefit 
but John outargued us. 


did 


Reno 


of our erudition 
Older generations, he 
take kindly to instruction from 
vounger. “He'd tell us that he 
plaved the game before we were born,” 


pointe “d out 


not 
just 


he said 


Or. THE day of the game, Grand- 


father and the three of us arrived early 
at Hop Bitters Park good 
places in the fifth row directly back of 
the plate. Before enchanted eyes 
there stretehed the of the 
diamond, bounded by the base paths 
It was close-cut, but the outfield was 
practically in a state of nature, its 
grasses waving gently in the breeze. 
We had heard that the Buffalo manager 
against the 


and found 
our 
greensward 


had entered a mild protest 
outfield’s unmown 
that he had not brought his players all 
the Rochester to have them 
turned out to pasture 

The stand filled up promptly. 
must have been 
dred people present, mostly of the pros- 
perous classes. Mr. Mudge, the under- 
taker, and Mr. Whittlesey the Assistant 
Postmaster, took seats in front of us and 
were presently joined by Mr. Toogood, 
the Troup Street livery-stable man. Two 
clerks from Glenny’s China Emporium 
crowded past us, while on the aisle side 
the manager of Reynolds Arcade took 
his place, accompanied by Professor 
Cook, the principal and terror of No. 3 
School. Back of us red-necked, 
hoarse-voiced canalman. Mr. Mudge 
addressed our grandfather. “A pleasure 
and a surprise to here, Mr. 
Adams.” 

“The young their day,” 
Grandfather replied amiably. “Maxima 
debetur puero reverentia, you know.” 
Buffalos tough,” 


state, complaining 


way to 
There 


as many as three hun- 


sat a 


see you 


must have 


“I guess these are 
Toogood said. 

“We can lick ’em,” I said loyally. 

“Rochester boasted a superior club in 

Ifather said. 
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“Did you play on it, Mr. Adams?” 


| inquired Professor Cook 

“I did, sir, for two seasons.” 

“I assume that the game as then 
played differs from the present form.” 

“You are justified in your assumption, 
sir,” said Grandfather, who then entered 
upon an informative discourse regarding 
| the baseball of 1827. The play at Mum 
| ford’s pasture lot was open to all fifty 
| members of the club. The pitchers, who 
were also the captains, chose up sides. 
Twelve to a team was considered a con 
| venient number, but sometimes there 
would be as many as fifteen. In the 
levent of a large turnout of the mem 
bers, there would be more than enough 
|for three teams. Mr. Mudge expressed 
the belief that the field must have been 
| overcrowded. Where did they all play? 

Pitcher, catcher, and basemen, Grand- 
\father said, remained in their po- 
sitions. The basemen stood touching 
their bases with at least one foot until 
the ball was hit. The remainder of the 
out team formed a mobile defense, each 
|man stationing himself where he fore 
|saw the best opportunity of making 
| catches. Mr. Toogood wished to know 
| what the third team did while two were 
lin the field. It waited, the veteran ex 
| plained. At the close of each inning, 
when three batters had been put out— 
|whether on flies, fouls, or by being 
touched or hit with the ball—the runs 
were totted up and the side with the 
lower score was supplanted by the third 
team. This continued until the hour 
agreed upon for stopping, which was 
usually sunset. Then the team with the 
largest total was adjudged the winner. 

“Sounds like three-old-cat gone crazy,” 
John muttered in mv ear 


| 


F, RTHER elucidation of the baseball 
of Grandfather's day was cut short by a 
shout of “Here they come!,” and amidst 
loval clamor the home team strode forth 
in neat gray uniforms, the name of the 
sponsoring nostrum scarlet across their 
| breasts. They were a terrifically mascu 
line lot, with bulging muscles and heavy 
whiskers. Eagerly we bovs identified our 
spec ial heroes, having often trailed them 
through the streets to the ballpark en 
trance. “That’s Meverle, the first base,” 
John said. “He can jump six feet in the 
lair and catch the ball with his left 
hand.” 

‘The little, dumpy one is Burke,” said 
Mr Toogood ‘He's shortstop. You 
loughta see him handle daisy-cutters! 
Oh, my!” 

“McGunnigle, our right fielder, batted 
| pretty near three hundred with Buffalo 
last year,” Mr. Mudge told Grandfather 
proudly. 

“Three hundred runs?” Grandfather 
| asked with evident skepticism. 
| The reply was drowned by the loudest 


shout of all. “There he comes! Tipper! 
lipper!” A hundred voices chorused, 
“What's the matter with Tipper?” and 
three hundred antiphonal howls re 
sponded, “HE’S ALL RIGHT!” 

The canaler leaned over and spoke 
confidentially in Grandfather's ear. “You 
watch that fellow Tipper, Mister. If a 
high fly goes out to left field, he'll git 
under it and do the prettiest back flip 
ever you seen before he catches it. You 
wouldn't see nothing like that in the 
League. Used to be a circus man.” 

“I shall make it a point to observe 
him,” Grandfather said. 

Out came the enemy at a carefree 
trot. They were even more muscular- 
looking than our heroes and sported 
whiskers at least as luxuriant. They 
lined up near the plate, faced the stand, 
and saluted the crowd grimly, fingers to 
the peaks of their green caps. We boys 
joined lustily in the chorus of opprobri- 
ous hoots that was the response. A man 
in street clothes appeared and took a 
stand a yard behind the catcher, who 
stood five yards back of the plate. “On 
which side does that person play?” 
Grandfather asked. 

“He doesn’t play,” Mr. Mudge an- 
swered. “He is the umpire. He makes 
the decisions.” 

“In our game, we had no need of 
such intervention,” Grandfather said. 
“If a point of dispute arose, the cap 
tains consulted and came to a compo- 
sition.” 

“Suppose they disagreed?” Professor 
Cook suggested. 

“Then, sir, they skied a copper for 
heads or tails and abode by arbitrament 
of the coin, like gentlemen and Corin- 
thians,” Grandfather replied. He turned 
his attention to the scene below. “Why 
is the tall man throwing the ball at the 
short man?” he inquired. 

“That's our pitcher, Critchley, soop- 
pling his arm up,” Mr. Toogood said. 

Grandfather frowned. “That is throw- 
ing, not pitching,” he said. “He should 
keep his arm down.” 

“He's only got to keep it as low as his 
waist,” Reno said. 

The old gentleman shook his head 
obstinately. “Knuckles should be below 
the knee, not the waist. A highly im 
proper procedure.” 

The Hop Bitters team had now taken 
their positions and were standing, 
crouched forward, hands upon knees, 
in the classic posture. A burly Buffalo 
player stalked to the plate, rang his bat 
upon it, and described threatening arcs 
in the air. “High ball,” he said to the 
umpire 

The umpire shouted to the pitcher, 
“The batsman calls for a high ball.” 

Grandfather addressed the universe. 
“What in Tophet is this?” 

We boys were glad to enlighten him. 





“He wants a pitch between his shoul- , 
ders and his belt,” John said. 

“If he'd called fer a low ball, it'd | 
have to be between his belt and his | 
knee,” Reno added. 

“Do you mean to say that he can 
choose where the pitch is to come?” 
Grandfather asked incredulously. 

“Yes, sir. And if it doesn’t come there, 
it’s a ball, and if he gets eight balls, he | 
can take his base,” I said. 

“I should admire to bat in such cit 
umstances,” said Grandfather 

“Maybe it wouldn't be so easy,” Reno | 
tid. “Critchley’s got a jim-dandy curve.” | 

“Curve?” asked the old gentleman 
What is that?” 

“Outcurve or incurve,” Reno told 
iim. “It starts like this, then it goes like 
this or like this—sorta bends in the air 
ind whiff! One strike!” 

“Bends in the air!” An indulgent smile 
ippeared on Grandfather's visage 
‘These young folks will accept any ab- 
surdity,” he said to Professor Cook. 

“Some do hold it to be an optical 
illusion,” the principal said diplomati 
cally. 

“Certainly,” Grandfather said. “Any 
thing else would be contrary to the laws 
of God and nature. Let me hear no 
more of such fahdoodle,” he concluded 
sternly, turning back to Reno. 


Taz first inning was uneventful, as 
were the and third. Pitcher 
Critchley’s optical illusions and thobe of 
the opposing pitcher were uniformly 
and duly successful. Grandfather fidg- 


sec ond 


eted and commented sharply upon the | 


torpor of the proceedings. “Lackadaisy 
dido!” he said. “Why does not someone 
hit the ball?” 

“A couple of goose eggs is nothing, 
Grandpa,” John said. “Just let our team 
once get a start and you'll see.” 

The last of the fourth inning supplied 

a momentary stir. A high foul came 
down just in front of us, and the Buffalo 
catcher raced after it. The ball slithered 
from his outstretched fingers. We boys 
hrieked with delight. He glared at us 
and Grandfather addressed him kindly. 
Young man, that was ill-judged. You 
better to wait and 
he said. 
yur collective breaths 


vould have 
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We 


walked up, lifting an 
authoritative hand. “No talk between 
players and spectators,” he snapped 
and the game was resumed. 

Later, there was a considerable de- 
lay when a foul sailed over the fence. 
Both teams went outside to search for 
the ball, and Grandfather took the occa- 
sion to expatiate upon the superiority of 
the old-time game. “Our Saturdays,” he 
said, “were very gala affairs. Ladies fre- 


The umpire 


| quently attended and refreshments were 


| served.” 
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1s not 
in 
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ured at him could he, 


Grandpa?” John asked. “Even if there 
were three men on base—” 

“There were. I was one of them.” 

“—that would be only four runs.” 

“Seven, in this instance,” the old gen- 
tleman said cheerfu'ly. “Hamlet knocked 
the ball into a sumac thicket, and we 
continued to run the bases until it was 
found and returned.” 

From then on, the Hop Bitters were 
a sad spectacle. They stumbled and 
bumbled in the field, and at bat, as the 
embittered Reno said, they couldn’t have 
hit a rotten punkin with the thill of 
four-horse bob. On their side, the enemy 
fell upon Pitcher Critchley’s offerings 
with effect. They dropped short 
flies the basemen’s heads. They 
slashed swift daisy-cutters through the 
impotent infield. They whacked out 
baggers and three-baggers with the 

of assured victory. Grand- 

issaved the ‘The Buf 
faculty of 
strokes the Roch- 
are not,” he said sagely, a com 
ment later paralleled by Willie Keeler’s 
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appear 
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We bovs the Rochester 
iround became silent with gloom. 
Only Grandfather maintained any show 
in the proceedings. He pro 
cuced a notebook from the pocket of 
his ceremonial Prince Albert coat and, 
during what was left of the game, wrote 
in it busily. We were too depressed even 
It was a relief when the 
with a popfly to the 
all out,” the umpire 
score is Buffalos 
A game 


and rooters 


us 


of interest 


to lye 
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curious 
ended 
out, 
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eleven, Hop Bitters nothing 
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Ou 
feel 


John surmised. 


, 
grandfather retained a proprietary 


ing about the great water artery his con 





temporary Adamses had helped to build, 
and he took occasional trips along it, 
going by mule hau! on the Erie or by 
steam power on the mahogany-paneled 
Annie Laurie. 

“Mr. Adams has gone to the baseball, 
if you please,” his wife said, “and noth- 
ing thought of the fifty cents expense. 
rhis is the second time since he took 
you boys. I do believe he has ideas.” 


ii concert did have ideas. 


We learned about them later. The notes 
made while the Buffalos were swamping 
Hop Bitters were the 
a comprehensive plan 


the wretched 
groundwork of 
that turned up among his papers years 
after his death. It was a design for the 
betterment of baseball, addressed to Mr. 
Soule, the Hop Bitters Baseball Club, 
ind the citizens of Rochester, New York. 
It was introduced by a prologue which 
still seems to me to have its points: 


The purport and intent of the 
game of baseball, as I apprehend 
is to afford healthful exercise to the 
participants and harmless entertain 
ment to the spectators. In its pres 
ent apathetic and supine form it 
fulfills neither desideratum. A scant 
dozen runs for an afternoon’s effort 
is a paltry result, indeed. I have 
that achieved 
inning when the game 


seen twice number 
in a single 
was in its prime. I therefore have 
the honor, sir, to lay before you a 
prospectus for the rejuvenescence 
of the pastime and its reclamation 
from the slough of inertia and mon- 
otony wherein it is engulfed as 


practiced in your ballpark. 


The plan provided for an extra short 
stop between first and second bases and 


two additional outfielders to take care | 


of long flies. But the really revolutionary 
| 


proposal dealt with the pitching. The | 


expert of Mumford’s pasture lot ap 
proved of one innovation he had wit 
nessed, the right of the batter to call his 
ball. But this did not go far enough 
Grandfather's rule proscribed the pitcher 
from “any motion or pretense delusive 
of or intended to delude the eye of the 
batter.” “Such psactice,” he wrote, 


“savors of chicanery and is subversive | 
of true, Corinthian sportsmanship.” So | 


much for curves! 

Presumably Grandfather intended to 
present the document to Mr. Soule at 
the close of the season, but was discour- 
aged from doing so because that sports- 
man was, at the time, engaged in an 
abortive plan for founding what he 
originally wished to call Hop Bitters 
University, in Kansas, and had lost his 
interest in athletics. A Rochester team 
took the field in the following spring 
with only nine players, and Grandfather 
never went to another ball game. 


Meet Jim Thorpe 
(Continued from page 6) 


Four months later the 
shocked when Jim was asked to return 
all his medals and trophies. It seemed 
that he had once played summer base- 
ball for expense money, and this—ac- 
cording to the amateur athletic big- 
wigs—had made him a pro. 

Thorpe was hurt, but he “took” it 
without bitterness. He left Carlisle and 
joined the N. Y. Giants baseball] club. 
He played big league ball for seven 
years, and pro football for five more. 
As a big league bal] player, he never 
attained stardom. In pro football, he 
was sensational. He played both these 
sports unti] the age of 42. 


world was 


61 


After his sports career ended, the 
big fellow was lost. He wandered from 
one field to another—sports promotion, 
movies, day laborer. Nothing seemed to 
work out for him. Finally the movies 
did a picture about him (Jim Thorpe, 
All-American), and the money he got 
from it gave him a fresh start. He’s now 
spanning the country on a lecture tour. 

At 63 vears of age, the big Indian is 
a living legend. For more than a dozen 
vears, he was the terror of college and 
pro football, outscoring everybody be- 
fore or after him. He was the world’s 
finest all-around track champion. And 
he was a big leaguer in baseball. 

Yes, sir, he was the greatest athlete 
of them all! 

—HERMAN L. MaAsIN 
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No Glasses on Stamp 


The first stamp showing King Bau- 
douin I of Belgium will go on sale this 
month. It will be a 50-franc stamp, is- 
sued for the opening of the Universal 
Postal Union Congress in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. The congress will meet May 14 
to July 10. 

For a while it seemed as if the Bel- 
gian stamp might not be issued on 
schedule. A pair of eye glasses was de- 
laying a decision on its design. The 
question was: Should Baudouin be 
shown with or without his glasses? 

The 21-year-old king is always seen 
in public wearing glasses. So one group 
of court officials argued that that was 
the way he should appear on the stamp. 
A second group argued that his heavy, 
horn-rimmed glasses would spoil the 
harmony of the stamp. They also said 
that the glasses would ret show the 
king in a dignified light. 

Baudouin himself finally settled the 
argument. He said he would be pictured 
without his glasses and in profile. 

Baudouin became king on July 17, 
1951. Recent Belgian stamps have 
shown Baudouin’s father, Leopold IIL 


who abdicated the throne. 


NEW FRENCH SET COMING 


an interesting set 
As we went 


France is issuing 
of stamps in May or June. 
to press, the date of issue had not yet 
been decided. The set will contain six 
stamps, each one honoring a famous 
Frenchman who lived in the 1800s. The 
six men will be Gustav Flaubert, 1821- 
1880, novelist; Edouard Manet, 1832- 
1888, painter; Jules Henri Poincare, 
1854-1912, mathematician; Baron 
Georges Haussmann, 1809-1891, finan- 
cier; Charles Camille Saint-Saens, 1835- 
— composer; and Louis Thiers, 

7-1887, statesman. 


GIRLS!—-NEW LOVELY 


KEY- ee yrange PIN BB anni yD 


50¢ x this Me , 


Sorry, No C.0.D 
You'll be amazed ‘like 
thousands of others 
when you receive your pin 
TASH ENGRAVING Co. 
487 BROADWAY. oePT. A-39, new York | 13, N.Y. 


Nam 
Year or date 
on Lock Ptr 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design, 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, 
trial Design, and Interior Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra. 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Bosten 
Boudreau, Brooklyn . N. Y. 


Architec- 
Indus- 




















STUDENTS een 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


S45 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17° MU 7-0264 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Home Economics 


Four-year degree program in Costume Design and Retail- 
ing, General Home Economics or Foods and Nutrition 
(which qualifies graduate for Institutional Management 
and A.D.A. membership or internship) 
Intensive, two-year certificate programs are also offered 
in Costume Design, Retailing, and Food Administration. 
Co-ed. Placement service. Catalogue available 


215 RYERSON STREET ___SROOKLYN 5, WN. Y, 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. if ee tae ta, tome 
“approval” stamps return them prom) x Ae. 
careful to write your name and address in 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which -o. o> re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
ractices. Any reader who considers that - 
Soe @ deceived as a result of his response to 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is % 
appeal to the Executive ~y F. we 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New Y. 


500 STAMPS cx, 10° 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO iSef ALSO APPROVALS WRIT TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75. New York 


zARzIsAR FP c= fe: PREF! 
te Genta, Lt - he Nigeria — and 
others. Complete collection plus v4! ilus- 


trated me azine all free. 


Send “ern 
GRay GRAY STAMP CO.. Dept $e ToRON CANADA 


203 All Different 
& Airmalt W i Miah Value 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 519, Ja 310... a N.Y 


AN ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
A beautiful collection of commem- 
oratives, triangles, high values, bi- 
colored stamps, etc. Only 1l5c 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 














tio Oc; Wooden nickel. 
Oc; Chinese Dollar, 53c. 
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Good Intentions 

Helen: “I'm going to play Chopin to- 
night.” 

Sarah: “Oh, 


hope you win.” 


are you? J certainly 


Going Up 

The little fellow stood by his father’s 
side in the crowded elevator of a New 
York skyscraper, shifting impatiently 
from foot to foot while his parents 
carried on a conversation with a friend 
lired of being ignored, the boy tugged 
at his father’s coat until the father bent 
over so that his son could whisper into 
his ear. Then the father frowned and 
shook his head vigorously. 

As the elevator sped from floor to 
Hoor, the procedure was repeated sev- 
eral times. Finally, the father lost 
patience and said sharply: “I don’t 
care how Superman does it! We're go- 
ing up this way!” 


Coronet 


Hope for the Best 
From West Hill (Ont.) Enterprise: 
“Mr Mrs. Everett Smith and 
family have moved from Janetville to 
Lindsay. Mr. Smith lied in Highland 
Creek for a number of years. We hope 


they will be happy in their new home.” 
Farm Journal 


and 


All by Herself! 


Sweet Young Thing: “How do you 
like the potato salad?” 
Boy Friend: “Delicious! 


it yourself?” 


Did you buy 


Classmate 





H. S. Students’ Writing 
In Literary Cavalcade 
PRICE PER COPY, 25¢ 


Here it is! The best in short stories, poetry, 
essays, radio scripts by the nation’s high school 


students—yes, the top literary work selected by | 
a jury of famous authors from thousands of | 


entries in the 30th annual Scholastic Writing 


Awards. Written and illustrated by high school 


students, the 52-page May special student 
achievement issue of Literary Cavalcade is a 
best buy” at only 25 cents a copy. Just off the 
press; ready to send to you immediately on 
receipt of your order with remittance. Address: 
Literary Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Be sure to protect coin in 
cordboard. 


High school ART STUDENTS will also want this 
issue of Literary Cavalcade with its many re- 
productions of the winning work in the 1952 
Scholastic Art Awards from the National High 
School Art Exhibition now in progress at Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don’t miss. “i iGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “High Noon. “evr 
The Girl in White. “Vina Zapata! 
44H Navajo. MMH The River. - vr 
Anything Can Happen. “The Greatest 
Show on Earth. “Five Fingers. “~“ i 
The Pride of St. Louis. ~The Captive 
City. ““/Tom Brown's School Days 
“Quo Vadis. ~The Light Touch. #1 
My Six Convicts. “Valley of the Eagles. 
“Les Miserables. “Something to Live 
For. 4 The Family Secret. 4 Invitation. 
“The Wild North. “The African Queen. 
“Walk East on Beacon. “When Worlds 
Collide. “The Strange Door. #A Search 
for Five Women. #The Las Vegas Story. 

Comedy: 4““The Man in the White 
Suit. ~The Marrying Kind. ~“iThe 
Lavender Hill Mob 

Musical: “~/@MAn American in 
“With a Song in My Heart 


Paris. 





There’s a Reason 
“Say, waitress, 
coffee away. It’s like mud.” 
Waitress: “Well, 
this morning.” 


take 


Customer 


Story With a Moral 


The president of a large American 
concern:had noticed that a great many 
supposedly scarce nails were strewn 
about the factory grounds. After having 


called the maintenance foreman’s atten- | 


tion to this, he observed one day that 
there were still a few to be found lying 
about. The foreman explained that, 
what with one thing and another, the 
maintenance department just didn’t 
have time to attend to everything. 

Thoughtfully, the president gazed at 
his foreman. 

‘So you haven't enough time, eh? 
Well, I'll tell you. Next time you spot a 
nail, call me up on the phone, and I'll 
come down and pick it up!” 


Last Fling 


A newspaper man named Fling 
Could make “copy” from any old thing. 
But the copy he wrote 

Of a five-dollar note 


Was so good he is now in Sing Sing. 
Cleveland Heights H. 8.—Black and Geld 


Song for a Sultan 


If more than one is mice, 
And more than one louse is lice, 
Then you must agree, quite obviously, 


That more than one spouse is spice. 
. Cargill News 


mouse 


Yes, of Course! 


In Palm Springs, just for a laugh, 
Groucho Marx phoned. the weather bu- 
reau and asked: “How about a shower 
tonight?” “Definitely,” the voicé replied, 
“if you need one take one!” 


Hy Gardner, Perade 


it was ground just | 





this 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ranking 


players 
tellus... 
The Davis 
Racket 
seems to have 
life of its 
LAMINATED very own. 
CONSTRUCTION 


TENNIS RACKETS 
STRUNG WITH 


ICTOR 
Gut Strings 


VICTOR SPORTS, Inc. 
5115 S. Millard Avenue 
crt 32, Mlinois 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to Pi 
good tennis? W 

you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this REE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & ROBBER CORP., Dept. 21 G00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dualop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tannis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 











Championship TENNIS BALLS 





noa ee oy 
says the new PAGE GAGE % 


“you're only 2'4 inches from the 
bottom of the sheet!” 





Exclusive Smith-Corona feature... 





TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF PAGE-END TYPING ! 
GAGE 


NOW! On the world’s first... . Gi portable 


and fastest portable—PAGE 
GAGE! Saves retyping, insures 
neetness. Red figures on gage 
keep showing you how much 


space is left. This is just one of 


AT SMITH-COROMA 


many*exclusive features—plus DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


the keyboard, touch and action 
of an office typewriter! See it 
demonstrated. Ask about easy 
terms—as low as $1.25 a week. 


A4 Smith-Corona 4: PAS, 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
vlso of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





F IT is true (as some commercial TV 

skeptics say) that educators do not 
realize how much it is going to cost 
to equip and operate TV stations on 
the 242 channels now allocated for 
education, it will take only a few min 
utes to dispel the ignorance. A TV 
station Compares in cost with a school 
building. The lower limit is about $100, 
000; there is no upper limit 

Such an investment takes the project 
out of the category of facilities that 
can be maintained and operated by 
amateurs or part-time volunteers. Only 
large educational institutions and sys- 
tems or groupings of educational in 
stitutions will be able to build thei: 
own stations 

Specific information on costs is avail- 
able in a booklet on Station Planning, 
prepared by the Television Transmitter 
Div., Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., for station managers and execu- 
tives. and from a series of articles by 
Rov F. Allison and collaborators in 
Radio Communication magazine. This 
booklet gives prices of Du Mont 
equipment in block components, a rd 
suggestions for the lavout’ of stations 
from small (“Acorn”) to large (“Oak”), 
showing how the larger stations can be 
developed from the smailer. The Alli 
son articles cover a broader range of 


information 


And Up 


“Minimum station” equipment in the 
Du Mont booklet comes to $105,500. 
This includes the necessary equipment 
for transmitting network programs, pro- 
grams on films and slides, and one- 
camera studio programs such as news 
broadcasts and interviews. Such a sta- 
tion would require a minimum technical 
staff of three operators—one for trans 
mitter and video controls, one for films, 
and one for audio. 

Equipment for an intermediate sta- 


When an epidemic closed Minneapolis schools 
WTCN.-TV telecast for the Board of Education 
a Video School supervised by Madelaine Long. 
Educational TV stations will need equipment 
like this: cameras, microphones, and lights 


ins at $100.000 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn (N. Y. College 


tion with a more powertul transmitter, 
a second camera, and the necessary 
control equipment for “remote” as well 
as live and network programs, adds up 
to $173,500. A station of this size can 
be equipped by adding components to 
the minimum station, without discard- 
ing any of the original equipment 

A larger, two-studio station can be 
built up in the same way. With six 
cameras, the total cost is $288,000. The 
booklet includes drawings of the build 
ing, showing how the small station can 
be expanded. 

The first step in starting a station 
according to Allison's advice to com 
mercial broadcasters, is to retain ex- 
perienced engineering and legal coun- 
sel. Their first job will be to help you 
fill out your application to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a per- 
mit to construct your station. One sec 
tion of this application form requires 
a detailed statement of your proposed 
program services. Another section calls 
for complete information on the equip 
ment you propose to use, from studio 
to antenna tower. You must also be 
prepared to state how the proposed sta 
tion will cover the population you in- 
tend to serve. Obviously these questions 
cannot be answered in proper form and 
detail by anyone unacquainted with 
communications engineering and un 
familiar with the rules, regulations, and 
procedures of the FCC. 

An important early decision must be 
made on the location of your transmit- 
ter and antenna. The most convenient 
location for your studio may not be 
the best for your transmitter-antenna 
component. It experienced 
technicians to predict the antenna loca- 
tion which will provide a clear, strong 


requires 


signal to the maximum number of re- 
ceivers in your area. If the transmitter 
and antenna must be at a distance from 
your studio, some kind of studio-trans- 
mitter link has to be provided to carry 
the program signal from the studio te 
the transmitter. This may be a special 
line rented from the telephone come 
pany, or a microwave radio link de- 
signed for your needs. Such a micro- 
wave link will add something like $25,- 
000 to your construction costs and at 
least two more technicians to your 
operating staff 

If you expect to broadcast programs 
from “remote” points (any location out- 
side the studio is called remote), you 
must plan for additional field equip- 
ment, including cameras and their asso- 
ciated equipment, a truck, and a radio 
relay svstem to get the signal back to 
the central control panel. This mobile 
unit equipment is estimated to add 
$70,000 to your costs besides adding 
still more technical people to your staff 

Some economies are possible by us- 
ing the same equipment for several 
purposes. The Du Mont booklet points 
out, for example, that the same type of 
camera can be mounted in different 
cases for live pickup in the studio, for 
film pickup, and for portable work in 
the field. This reduces maintenance 
costs by cutting down on the number 
and variety of spare parts and tubes to 
be kept on hand 

This sketchy analysis makes it clear 
that television broadcasting requires 
bold thinking. The TV stations on the 
air in 1950 averaged over $480,000 
each in capital investment. Costs are 
higher now. And we have not attempt- 
ed to estimate depreciation, operating 
costs, or program expenses, for which 
there are no typical figures. Expensive, 
ves; extravagant, no. Not if it means 
the extension of the services of educa- 
tion into millions of homes and schools. 


RS A ee ne 








RADIO AND TV ROUNDUP v 


I IG news is FCC’s setting aside of 
242 TV station assignments tor 
education. Like the Biblical gift of tal 
ents, these TV grants require investment 
At the recent Co 
lumbus Institute, educators said schools 
children 


energy and money 


have one tremendous TV asset 
Also that televising teachers and pupils 
in action wins citizen understanding of 
nodern methods. Roll up your sleeves 
ind get busy! 

One TV expert tells us that education 
TV stations can succeed if one third of 
their programs are supplied by network 


Tha 


muindation has 


means programs on film 
1 prelimi 


SOUrCES 
Ford F 
nary grant to explore this problem. It is 
likely that a 
grant ma sfipply the life blood for an 
CV" network pro 
grams on film. Precedent for this already 
exists in the successful NAEB radio pro 
gram service 

Did vou see, in Parade Sunday maga 
zine for March 23, 1952, an article by 
Dr. Earl James McGrath titled “I Chal 
lenge TV"? Worth reading for anybody 
in educational televi- 


made 
subsequent substantial 


! 
educational namely 


»s interested 


Schools Aired 

The attention being given to school 
problems through television and radio 
is heartening. In addition to the exciting 
TV series telecast in many cities during 
April by Life magazine and NBC, two 
local radio series are currently being 
aired in the New York Metropolitan 
area. The first, called Battle for the 
Schools, was broadcast over WMCA and 
consisted of reports from Port Washing 
ton, Scarsdale, and Englewood, where 
schools have been under fire. 

Second a televised report, 
Our Schools at Work, presented overt 
WATV in Newark for 13 weeks by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
Subjects include “Teaching Pupils to 
Think,” “What Education Your Money 
Buys,” “What You Can Do for Bette 
Schools.” Participants are parents, teach- 


series is 


ers, and pupils. 


Transcriptions Available 
For Educational Use 

Che British Broadcasting Company is 
making available outstanding recordings 
of programs aired in Britain. In 1951, 
77,000 platters were sent all over the 





Internationally Fomous 


' UNITY HOUSE — 


in the Poconos 


world. Such outstanding BBC programs 
as The World Theatre (drama), Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales, Light Music, 
and the Schools Program are available 
for mailing costs to university and edu- 
cational stations and for $5 per program 
to commercial stations, through the 
British Broadcasting Co., 639 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 
Payne Communications Awards 

rhe University of Illinois is offering 
three awards in radio writing. Winner 
in each of three categories—Health, In- 
ternational Relations, Community Action 

will receive $500. For official entry 
form and further information, write to 
Director of University Broadcasting, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Deadline, Sept. 15, 1952. 


Around the Circuit 

Xavier University in Cincinnati re- 
cently surveyed 1,000 children in the 
6th and 7th grades to discover, among 
ther things, whether watching televi- 
work to fall off. 
TV makes no 


school 
show 


sion caused 
Results seem to 
difference 

Houston, Texas, Independent School 
District is currently presenting three 15- 
minute television shows each week. 

The Roslyn (N. Y.) High School 
Radio Workshop presented its inaugural 
live broadcast over station WSHS-FM 
Sewanhaka High School in Floral Park 
N. Y.) at 2 p.m. on March 7. The Sewan 
haka High School station, directed by 
W. A. Gregory, has, since 1947, served 
76 schools in the area as a radio outlet 
George Benson, Roslyn workshop direc 
tor, is justly proud of what he believes 
| to be the first live broadcast in its own 
studios from the area, presented by a 
workshop which has grown from 14 stu 
dents in 1949 to 43 juniors and seniors 
electing radio courses for one or two 
vears. 

The year 1952 marks the eighth 
semester of radio broadcasts from the 
Detroit Public Schools FM Radio Sta 
| ton WDTR. The Schedule of Broad- 

casts, sent to all teachers in the system, 
| lists more than 100 programs aired on 
WDTR and aiming to enrich classroom 
instruction from kindergarten through 
high school. In addition, six other radio 
} programs and one television show are 
aired through the cooperation of local 
commercial stations in Detroit. Special 
feature of the bulletin is a check list de 
signed to be used by teachers in evalu- 
ating both the technical and program 
features of the programs they use. 

—Nancy FAULKNER 

















Now you can make low-cost sound movies 


old sound movies. And in each case. you can change the 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 

ow you can make your own sound movies. . . add 


sound to old silent films... or a second sound track to 


sound as often as you like! 

If you aren’t already using educational films, the 
Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 
of the value of such a program. For full information, 


mail the coupon toda 


the sensational, new lomm 


Filmosound 
ono” 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Gueronteed for life. During the life of the prod 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation ) 


Record your message right on the film 
is it is being projected onto the screen 
through your Filmosound 202 — and play 
back immediately. Simple controls, fool- 
proof mechanisms make it as e: as talk 
ing on the telephone 


You buy for life 


when you buy 


Reach every age level with simply a 
change of the message on the magnetic 
sound track. Greatly increases the value 
and usefulness of your school’s film library 

makes classroom work more interest- 
ing and effective. 


Bell «Howell 


Bell & Howell Company, 

7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 207 
Name 

School 

Address 


City County 
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An Important Film for 


prom 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


OUT OF TRUE. 

The story of “Out of True” is basic- 
ally suspenseful and exciting. Jane 
Hylton’s performance in the difficult 
leading role is about as fine a bit of 
acting as has ever been done in so 
dramatic a film. Philip Leacock a 
added an imaginative director's te, 
Much of the film is mA Wi 
there is little that is NY al 
done. The openina,: sel Se ex- 
ample, give a Sorts bus pictorial 
Ciatineie *, the world of 
dre Vi ¥ the world of reality, mak- 

yt ycce possible for those in the 
0 iience Who are little schooled in 
psychiatry to sense and suffer Molly's 
inability to distinguish between the 
two. These opening sequences alone 
should win the film applause for their 
remarkable conception and expert 
handling. There are many such excel- 
lent concepts in the film, many fine 
scenes and much praiseworthy dia- 
logue. The exchange of words between 
Molly’s husband and his mother on 
the subject of Molly’s homecoming 
and the mother’s departure are about 
as profound and direct as one could 
ever hope to hear. 


aR ee 
16MM SOUND 40 MINUTES 


Auailalle Now ! 





BRITISH INFORMATIC’ SFRVICES | 


30 Rockefeller Plaza "oi ork 20. N.Y. 
and 
INTERNATIONAL °!LM BUREAU 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, “hicaga, Ill. 








Sit Down and Write Postcards to—— 


GOOD ADDRESSES 


WELCOME TO 
THE STATE OF CHICKASAW 


Speed Limit—50 miles 


You roll the old bus up to another 
border. What do you know about 
you are entering? Does it have 


good road map? Guide 


state 
the state 
state parks? \ 
to fishing spots? Or golf courses? Mo 
tels? Rovting 
Still wondering, you 
Hey, that looked like a fa 
too Yes 
} 


travel will always be 


servicer 

whizz along 
mous house 
pleasures of 


late now many 


late unless 
vou do what every teacher knows he 
should do—plan ahead. When you plan 
your summer trip, buy a flock of U. S 
postcards. Send requests for travel 
formation to the Good Addresses listed 
below. When you write say that Scho- 
lastic Teacher magazine told you. (Key 
to what states will send you: 1, maps; 
2 3, state park and his 
torical site information; 4, hotel and/or 
] 


guides 


too 


travel folders 


motel 


ALABAMA 

Bur. of Publicity State 
Capito] Bldg.. Montgomery (1, 3, other 
} 


aias 


and Information 


ARKANSAS 

tesources and De. elopment ¢ 
Publicity Div., Room 162, State Capitol 
Little Rock (1, 2 
COLORADO 

Dept f Public 
Denver 2 (1 
DELAWARE 

State Development 
tive Hall, Dover (1 
FLORIDA 

State Advertising ¢ 
Bldg., Tallahassee (1, 2 


pening in Florida, Fi 


nibission, 


> 


Department 
2,3, 4 


mnmission, Caldwell 
3. 4, What's Hap 
wida’s Finest Attrac- 
tions 
IDAHO 
Ira H 
Capitol 


Masters, Secretary 
Boise, Idaho (1, 2, 3, 4 
ILiiNors 

Dept t Publ Works and 


Buildings, 
604 Armory, Springfield (1, 2, 3 


INDIANA 
Dept 
33 State 

4. list of 

resorts, individual 


& Public Relations 
Indianapolis 4 (1, 2, 3, 
parks, folders on lake 


Indiana 


nt ¢ 
House 


roadside 


ymimerce 


cities 


lowa 

Develo; 
National Bldg 
other 


ynent Commission, 708 Central 


Des Moines 9 (1, 2, 3. 4 


1ids 


KENTUCKY 
Div. of Publicity 
> 2 


Frankfort (2, 3 


State Office Bldg., 


LOUISIANA 
State Tourist Bur., 
Rouge (2 


State Capitol, Baton 


MAINE 

Development Commission 
Augusta (1, 2 
MARYLAND 

Dept. of Information, State of Maryland, 
P.O Box 706, Annapolis (1, 2, 3, 4, 


beaches, national parks, cities, camps, etc. ) 


State House, 


Massac om SETTS 
Deve and 
sion, 30 ) Some rset St 
salt water fishing guides, ski 
The New England Council, Dept. M, 
1032 Statler Bldg., Boston 16 (1, 2, 3, 4 
» for all six New England 


Industrial Commis- 
Boston 8 / 1, 2, 3, 4, 


guides 


opment 


tion portfol 


114 S. Wai- 
trails of 


MICHIGAN 

Michigan Tourist Council, 
nut St., Lansing 15 (1, 2 
Mi higan 
MINNESOTA 

Div. of Publicity, 
Paul 1 (1, 2 
Mississippi 

Agricultural 


1, 2, 3) 


canoe 


114 State Capitol, § 


ind Industrial Board, Jack 
son ( 
Missouri 

Div. of Resources and Development, Jet 


ferson City (1, 2, 3) 


MONTANA 
Advertising Office, Montana 
Helena (1, 2, other 


Highway 
Commission, rids ) 
NEBRASKA 

Div. of Nebraska Resources, 
State Capitol, Lincoln (1, 3, 
formation folder) 


Room 1107 
general In 


NEVADA 

Dept. of Highways, 
Carson City (1) 
New Mexico 

State Tourist Bur., Box 1716, Santa Fe 
(1, 2, 3, 4, ranch resorts and camps) 


State of Nevada 





New York 

Travel Bur., State Dept. of Commerce, 
112 State St.. Albany (“New York State 
Vacationlands” booklet 


NortH CAROLINA 
State Travel Bureau, Raleigh (1, 2, 3, 4 
Variety Vacation Land 


NortH Dakota 
State Highway Dept Bismarck (1) 
Greater North Dakota Assn., Fargo (2 
3 


State Historical Society, Bismarck ) 


Ono 

Development and Publicity Commission 
707 Wyandotte Bldg., 21 West Broad St 
Columbus 15 (1, 2, 3, other aids 
OKLAHOMA 

Publicity and Tourist Information Diy 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board 
Room 533, State Capitol Bldg... Oklahoma 
City (1, 2, 3 
OneGON 

Travel Information Div Oregon State 
Highway Dept., LOL Highway Bldg., Salem 
(1, 2, 3, 4, folders on climate fishing 
wildflowers low il chambers ind road re- 


ports 


SouTH CAROLINA 
Research Planning & Development 
Board, P.O. Box 927, Columbia (1, 2, 3, 4) 


SoutnH Dakora 


Publicity Office, State Highway Commis- 


sion, Pierre 1, 2, 3, 4, posters 


TEXAS 


Traffic Services Div., Texas Highway De-® 


partment, Austin 14 (1, 2, 3, routing serv- | 
ce} | 
UTAH 

State Road Commission, Road and Tour- 
ist Information, Room 210, Capitol, Salt 
Lake City (1, 2, 3 
WASHINGTON 

State Advertising Commission, 422 Trans- 
portation Bldg., Olympia (1, 2, 4, Official 
Section Guide—San Juan Islands Olympic 
Peninsula folders 
West Vincinta 

Industrial and Publicity Commission 
State ( ipitol Room 4, Charleston .. 2 
3, 4, other aids 
W yoMENnc 

Commerce ind Industry Commission 
213 State Capitol Bldg., Chevenn 3 


Your Magie Travel $ 


How tar can vou go on your vaca 
tion budget? De pe nds on how far vour 
seven-league boots want to go, of 
course, but here’s a sample of where 
vour monev will take vou. Prices based 


mn New York as starting point 


A week in Quebec, by rail about $150 
Seven days to Virginia, by rail about $160 
A week in Bermuda, by air about $190 
Nine days to Nova Scotia, by rail about $233 
Nine days to Havana, by ship about $275 
Eleven days to Yellowstone, by rail, about $350 
Seventeen days to Mexico, by air about $425 
Twenty days to Guatemala, by air — about $550 
Three weeks to Peru, by air about $750 
Seventeen days to Hawaii, by air about $1,000 


yet priced for you... 
$385.00 complete. 


ANNOUNCING THE 


ia 


-Abercesl 


Piofesste WHA 


ee RECO wher 


Now you can record your students’ performances at a 
price you can afford. The MagneCordette is the same basic 
professional Magnecorder used by hundreds of radio 
engineers—restyled for school use with radio, microphone 
or public address system. For speech correction, music 
analysis, public speaking or drama courses, teach with 

the precision of MagneCordette! 


Handsomely cabineted and com- 
plete with synchronous motor, the 
MagneCordette provides you with 
a perfect recording system for 
teaching . . . easily installed and 
operated...records and reproduces 
Adopted for use every sound just as it was created 
with large 1072" ... Record, analyze and improve 


reels for slight : 
additional cost your students with MagneCordette. 


Made by Tlagnecord inc 


World’s Most Widely Used Professional Tape Recorder 


designed for Write for complete information 

360 N. Michigan Ave 

Chicago |}, Ill Dept. SCH-5 

SEE IT AT CHICAGO'S AUDIO FAIR 
MAY 23-24 


For “3rd Dimensional” Sound demonstration visit 
Magnecord’s Binaural Exhibit, Hotel Hilton Towers. 


the professional 








THIS IS A $1,100 INVITATION FOR YOUR IDEAS 


We need ideas from teachers for a Study Guide to a forthcoming film 


\ feature film that teachers, students, and parents can cheer about is 
coming your way. It follows with commendable fidelity a dramatic story 
found on most reading lists and loved by young people. Ivanhoe is a 
film as fine as Henry V; a Technicolor drama, made in England, replete with 
knights and ladies, medieval pageantry, tournaments and castles. The film 
is rich in historical background, Saxon battling Norman to shape the future 


of England 


Robert Taylor is “Ivanhoe”; Joan Fontaine is “Rowena”; George Sanders, 
“Bois-Guilbert”; and the beautiful “Rebecca” is the lovely Elizabeth Taylor. 
More than five years in preparation, Ivanhoe will be released to theatres 
early next fall by M-G-M 


This is where you can come in—with ideas for a classroom teaching pro- 
gram built around the film version of Ivanhoe. How would you use this film 
to promote reading? To motivate study of the feudal period? To emphasize 


‘ eet Se, teal Satie fees 
Ka tobten, Gitiant Teale en alls th the values of racial understanding? To awaken interest in the origins of our 


father, Finlay Currie, defeat to Normans. English language? To point up moral values? Or in some other way? 


How can vou use the local interest Ivanhoe will stir 
up? For best suggestions by educators S¢ holastic 
Teacher will make these awards 


Ist Prize $200.00 
2nd Prize 150.00 
3rd Prize 100.00 
4th, Sth, & 6th Prizes 50.00 
20 Additional Prizes 25.00 each 





Best ideas will be published in the September 24 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher magazine. All ideas will be con- 
sidered for incorporation in a Study Guide for classroom 
use. So consider yourself appointed as a committee of , ; 
one to contribute to a Study Guide for Ivanhoe Satan es 8 a) 

In the climactic duel, !vanhoe, champion of Rebecca ‘Elizabeth 

What length? No limit Taylor) stands over the dying Knight Templar (George Sanders). 


Pag wed x.y Song mo pry oa tg vale Bo letter to Both great piotessional organizations—National Coun- 

cil of Teachers of English and National Council for the 
Social Studies—actively encourage the use of good mo- 
tion pictures. Many of you already include motion pic- 
ture evaluation in your teaching. Many have experience 
in cooperating with local movie theatres. Use this expe 
rience in suggesting what you would do when Ivanhoe 


Deadline? Your letter must be postmarked on or be- 
fore May 23, 1952. All entries become the property of 
Scholastic Teacher 


Announcement of Awards: September 24 issue of 


Scholastic Teacher magazine reaches your community. 





ENTRY FORM Attach this or facsimile to manuscript 
We can get more good films by 


making good use of the best that 
come to us. This is an invitation to 
you to tell how—with Ivanhoe. 





To Ivanhoe Plan Editor 


Nome 


Position - im 


Any educator may enter 
School 
Send your suggestion with Entry Form to: 
Ivanhoe Plan Editor, Scholastic Teacher 


City 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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For English This Summer 


Workshops, Institutes, Special Courses 


ERE is a roundup of some of the 

workshops and special courses for 
English teachers offered by colleges and 
universities during the summer of 1952 
For Boston University Agnella Gunn 
will conduct an eight-day workshop on all 
phases of teaching secondary s hool Eng- 
students, at Sargent 
Camp June 20-July 
2. Daily consist of lecture- 
discussions, conferences, small-group meet- 
ictivities 
School 
Boston 


non-college 
Peterborough, N. H 


meetings will 


lish te 


laboratory workshoy 
Boston University 
State Rd 


and 
Write Dr. Gunn 
of Education, 332 Bay 
15, Mass 
University ot 
five-day Writers’ Conference with the 
bringing together a distinguished 
writers June 23-27 The 
as the writer is welcome 
Knoblauch, Summer 
From June 
hold i 


ings 


pur- 


Connecticut is hol 


pose ot 


group ot non- 
writer as well 
Write to Dr. A. I 
Sessions Director, Storrs, Conn 
23 to Aug. 2 the University 
workshop in Colonial American and Early 
American History. It will include extensive 
travel throughout New 
At the University of Denver, July 17-19 
Western Folklore Conterenc¢ 
Che Workshop for Writers is 
July 23, Basic 
July 24 
Davidson 


will 


England 


' 
the annua 


will be held 


scheduled from June 23 to 
Communication Workshop from 
to Aug. 23. Write to Levette J 
English Dept 

Writers’ Conference, with Nelson Algren, 
Victoria Lincoln, John Ciardi, Richard Ro- 
vere, and Isabel McLennan MeMeekin, is 
scheduled at Indiana University, Bloom- 
Ind., July 13-19. The University 
Institute sponsored by the 
Society, opens 18 and 
Write to Summer Session 


ington 
Linguistics 
Linguistics June 
Aug. 15 
director 

In addition 
English 
Milwaukee 
hold a 
Psychoanalysts 
Sellers "A ( 
leaching of Literature, 
Articulation of Teaching of Literature in 
the High School and the College.” July 7, 
14, 21, and 28 respectively. Jerome Archer, 
English Dept 

At the Twenty-sixth Annual Middlebury 
College Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
Middlebury, Vt., will be Lincoln Barnett, 
John Ciardi, John T. Fischer, Rachel Mac- 
kenzie, Fletcher Pratt, William Sloane, 
Jessamyn West, Robert Frost, and Frank 
O'Conner. Aug. 15-29 

Dora V. Smith, NCTE past president 
director of the NCTE Curriculum 
will two courses at 
University of Minnesota—Advanced Course 
in Methods of Teaching English, and Spe- 
cial Problems in Teaching English, June 
16-July 26 

John Mason Brown 


loses 


offerings for 

University 
Session will 
talks on “Hamlet and 
“Contemporary Catholic 
Approach to the 
a panel on 


to its regular 
teachers, Marquette 
Wis.) Summer 


series of 


tatholic 
and 


and 


Commission, teach 


Alfred Crabb, Archi- 


Stuart, and Edward 
part of 


bald MacLeish, Jesse 
Weeks 


the summer session of Peabody College for 
Nashville June 16 to 


will be guest lecturers as 


Teachers Tenn 
July i7 

An Institute on the Teaching of English 
will be conducted by Mark Neville, former 
NCTE president, at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, June 16-27 

An English Language Workshop has 
been planned for Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., June 9-27. Neal Cross will direct 
a workshop on the Teaching of English in 
the Secondary School, at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo., June 
9-19. Central Washington College of Edu- 
Ellensburg, Wash., has developed 
Arts Workshop, June 16 to 


ation 
t Language 
July 16 

Robert Pooley will be the speaker at a 
ne-day English Clinic, held at the James- 
town (N. Dak.) College, Mav 31 

Cleanth Brooks, Yale University 
teach Contemporary American 
Poetry the Theory of Poetry at the 
University of Southern California 
Angeles) Summer Session, June 23-Aug. i 

Matilda Bailey will be one of the direc- 
tors of a Teaching of Language Arts Work- 
shop, June 9-Aug. 8, South Oregon College 
Ashland, Ore 

The University of Washington Summer 
Quarter (June 23-Aug. 22) will have an 
Education Clinic to help teachers who are 
interested in teaching the handicapped and 
other children who have reading difficul- 
July 1, a Remedial Education 
Conference is planned 

At the University of West Virginia, 
Hardy R. Finch, English columnist of Scho- 
lastic Teacher, will teach a course in read 
ing and the Advanced Course in the 
Teaching of English, July 16-Aug. 22 


William D 


prote s- 
! 
sor will 


and 
{ Los 


ties. For 


Boutwell, Scholastic Teacher 
editor, will again conduct the School Jour- 
nalism Workshop at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, July 7-Aug. 15 

The University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, with session from July 2 
to Aug. 15, offers special courses in Milton, 
Recent and Contemporary English Litera- 
Novels, and 16th 
John W. Gilles, 


ture, Representative 
Century 


director 


LL FOR ENGLISH 


Wilbur Hatfield, NCTE 
ports the Council reached a new high mark 
for midwinter, 12,180 total membership. 
This year the High School Section led with 
a total of 8,448 members; Elementary sec- 
ond with 2,399 members; College, last 
with 2,332 members. From these figures, 
we judge that the National Council should 
become increasingly aware that the High 
School Section is the largest one and there- 
fore should have adequate representation 
on the Board of Directors as well as among 


Poetry and Prose 


secretary, re- 


the officers and members of the Executive 
Committee 
New York State English Council held its 
at the Hotel Syracuse, 
May 2 and 3. 


Annual Conference 
Syracuse, N. Y., 


Authors of volume one of Holt’s new 
literature series, Read Up on Life (for ninth 
Harold Wagenheim, chair- 
man, academic subjects, Bronx (N. Y.) 
Vocational High School; Elizabeth Brattig, 
Hall High 
author of 
and 


grade ), are 


Erasmus 
School, N. Y.; Rudolf Flesch, 
The Art of Readable Writing, etc., 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist 


English teacher, 


We have just seen Frances Terry's exe 
cellent summary of the Cincinnati NCTE 
meeting in The Promoter, official organ of 
the Milwaukee ( Wis.) Secondary Educa- 
Assn 


tion 
e 


It's tree. Godfrey Elliott, V.P. of Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, writes us that he will send a copy 
of the four-page Teacher's Guide to the 
YA Film Julius Caesar free upon request, 
We think that it is quite good, for we 
wrote it, including notes on the play, study 
activities, books for reading 

e 

High School students of today want te 
know how to study better, how to perform 
better in class, and how to achieve better, 
So conclude H. H. Remmers and C. G, 
Hackett in Let’s Listen to Youth (Science 
40 cents). Of the 18,000 
the authors on the 


Research Assoc., 
students surveyed by 
subject of studies, as well as on many other 
interesting topics, 54 per cent said they 
wished they knew how to study better, 53 
per cent said they had difficulty keeping 
their minds on their studies, 21 per cent 
admitted they didn't know how to study 
for tests, 20 per cent complained that they 
had too much homework, 38 per cent 
pointed out they had difficulty in express- 
ing themselves in writing, 40 per cent 
would like to know 
they are doing in school work, and 41 per 


had difficulty 


themselves in words 


more definitely how 


cent said they in expressing 


One of the most important teaching tools 
is the speech of the teacher. Speech for the 
Teacher, by Fred §S. Sorenson (Ronald 
Press, $4.50) offers help to all teachers 
who wish to improve. Without good speech 
the teacher loses her most valuable means 
of communication with her students. The 
book devotes a great deal of space to voice 
and dic tion and gives adequate conside Ta- 
to conversation, the personal confer- 
story telling, and 

-Harpy Fincu 


tion 


ence, discussion oral 


reading 











Approved 


by educators as long-awaited classroom 
naterial popular success on Times 
Square and TV...sponsored by U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies in 9 languages abroad 
as a powerful feature on achievements of 
Labor in a free society... ACCLAIMED 


for its human story and historical fidelity... 


And Now... 


A 16 MM 40 Min. 
Version 


SAM LEVENE 


Arlene - Joseph 
FRANCIS WISEMAN 


Produced by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union which cre- 
ated the historic “Pins and Needles.” 


What They Say 


PROF. WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
foundly moved by it...marvelous pres 
tion of history I think every student should 
see it DR. WILLIAM JANSEN " 
very interesting picture...shows what a union 
can do for labor.” NEW YORK TIMES 
unique...an impressive document SAT 
URDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE far 
and away the best film ever produced by lab 
HERALD TRIBUNI Levene gives 
enormous breadth to ‘With These Hands 
NELSON ROCKEFELLER a great epic 
of a truly vital phase of American life...dra 
matic, fastmoving and beautifully done 
HELEN PARKHURST One of the most 
extraordinary pictures I have ever seen. Its 
understatement is its strength...."" VARIETY 
a warm, human story, with some strong, dra 
ments and some leavening humorous 
touches...likely to have an additional impact 
on the thoughtful in its lesson of man’s crying 





matic me 


need for security in his industrial life A 
winner of the “Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
sponsored film award 
FOR all information and descrip- 
coupon. 
a a ae 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 
1710 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y 


Name. 
Address__— 


City 





Caribbean 
ona 
Budget 


By JANE BOUTWELL 


| 1 ow you can't travel cheaply in the 
Caribbean at this time of year,” 
the travel agent told me sadly. Winter 
months, he explained, were “on season” 
the time when prices were hiked as 
high as American tourist traffic would 
bear. Off season—spring, summer, fall 
everything was much more reasonable. 
Why? Well, it seemed that prices go 
down as temperatures go up. 

A few weeks after this pessimistic 
conversation, I tumbled out of a Con- 
stellation tired, happy, and sunburnt, 
baskets and 

triangle trip 


clutching a variety of 
boxes My 
around the Caribbean had been com 
pletely delightful. What's more, I 
wasn't too broke. 

Where else can travel 4,250 
miles by air, stop off in five countries, 
and keep the total nick in the savings 
account under $500? Figure on $227 
air tair, including tax, and about $10 
room, meals, taxis, sight 
That’s fving first 
My friend and I 
Havana and then 
island-hopped pausing as we 
pleased in Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Do 
mingo, Puerto Rico. From San Juan the 
Pan American Constellation brought us 
back to New York in six hours. For $15 
more We could have round-tripped our 
selves to the Virgin Islands 
vacation area there are al 
the obvious 


month-long 


you 


per day for 


seeing, and extras 


class no all coach 
flew to Miami and 


east 


In every 
ways two ways of traveling 
or expensive way and the ingenious or 
method During the winter 
there is a considerable dis- 

between the two travel theo- 
ries. but in the “oft 
months it is possible to achieve even a 
for a low 


cheap 
months 
crepancy 
season summer 


larger measure of comfort 
price 
Rule number for any traveler 


is tosvoid the obvious tourist 


me 
however 
traps—Sloppy Joe's Bar in Havana; the 
over-gaudy the enor- 
mous hotels invariably called the Inter- 
national; the guided tours offered by 


souvenir stores; 


over-solicitous guides 

What about the Caribbean in sum- 
mer? Friends who ,took the same trip 
in July tell me that dependable trade 
winds fan the and visitors. 
Port-au-Prince can be hot, but nearly 
everyone goes whizzing up the moun- 
tain to Kenscoff, a cool 5000 feet up. 
comments re- 
prejudices as 


islands 


Following some 
flecting, of course, my 
well as my particular experiences 


are 
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Thumbnail Guidebook 


Havana: Charming, but set up to 
take the tourist. Old city has narrow, 
medieval-type streets and Spanish co- 
lonial architecture. New parts filled 
with modern architectural horrors. Bus 
rides are sheer chaos but definitely an 
experience. Prices: High. Hotels such 
as Ambos Mundos where I stayed cost 
about $5 a day. A good dinner costs 
around $3. Taxis charge what they can 
get; always settle on a price before you 
step into a cab. Night clubs very high. 
To Do: Walk around Havana. Morro 
Castle, the fortress across the channel. 
4 good beach slightly outside of town 
is Playa Concha. Veradero Beach is a 
three-hour bus trip (cost about $4) 
Food: Good, especially fish and lobster. 
To Buy: Alligator leather goods. 

Jamaica: A rum punch handed to 
you as you arrive helps things fall into 
a pleasant perspective. Calm and sane 
after volcanic Havana, Kingston is a 
city of pastels and sing-song English. 
and stable. 
staved at 


Prices: Very reasonable 
Best hotels $5 or more. I 
YWCA where room and two meals cost 





An Opportunity 


to try out your talent 
for professional study 


» ART 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1 


CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
Now Available 


write 
Director Summer Session 
Carnegie of Tech 
Pittsburgh 13, 


Bulletin 

















$2 a dav. To Do: Wander about. Lunch 
at Myrtle Bank, biggest hotel, an event 
with a band playing and flocks of white 
coated waiters dashing about. Art gal- 
lery. Drive up in the hills. Famous gar- 
dens. Montego Bay on opposite side of 
island has best beaches. Food: Good 
and fairly cheap. To Buy: Raffia goods 
of all kinds. Tortoise shell. Cotton 
dresses made there. Imported British 
woolens and ceramics 

Haiti: Screwy, feudal, volatile little 
country full of unbelievable colors 
Port-au-Prince is fat but surrounded by 
high hills in which a good part of the 
city lives. Natives speak Creole, a 
mashed-potato French, but understand 
the variety vou learned in high school 
Prices: Lowest anvwhere. Fewer tour- 
ists. A taxi in the city proper is ten 
cents. Best to stay up in the hills in the 
summertime. Pensions $2.50-$5_ for 
room and meals. Hotels $5-$10 for 
same. To Do: Swimming in_ pools, 
walking about the city. Drive up into 
the hills. Visit the Centre D’Art, head- 
quarters for primitive painters and the | 
Episcopal Cathedral where magnificent 
native murals cover the walls. Native 


dancing twice a week by a resident 
troupe. Night clubs all inexpensive and 
open air. Voodoo ceremonies every Sat- 
urday night. Food: Creole food is hot. Simple to use. Single knob control, easy for student 
Food in most hotels and restaurants ¢ 


Americanized for tourists, and very or teacher to operate. 


good. To Buy: Mahogany, raffia, rum 

Wonderful primitive paintings. Well . Sturdy yet lightweight. SOUNDMIRROR weighs only 
designed dresses made to order at 33 pounds yet is exceptionally rugged. 

“Galeries des Arts de Haiti.” Haiti is i 


worth two weeks: more if you've time. . * ° 
Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range equiva- 


Santo Dominco: Discontent and é : 
apathy. Prices: Fairly high and not lent to a fine home radio. Reproduces voice and 


worth it. Poor hotel costs $4. Jaragua music with exceptional fidelity. 

Hotel run by government starts rooms 

at $8. To Do: Museum. A few scattered — : i 5 ae : 

ao cn et ce snot ay Re - Engineering leadership. SOUNDMIRROR is a product 

I Ss. 2 ! gi e€als at 1 ira- i. : 
of The Brush Development Co., leaders in magnetic 


gua Hotel. Food: Uninspired, much im- 
ported from America. To Buy: Ma recording for more than 10 years. 


hogany. 
> > , e P . ‘“ " 
Puerto Rico: Americanized but still Backed by on-the-job experience. Thousands of 
interesting to tourist. Excellent roads : s 7 
SOUNDMIRRORS are at present in schoolroom use. 


and bus service all over the island 7 2 , 
Most everybody speaks some English. Experience gained from the study of these applica- 


People very friendly. Prices: Reason tions is engineered and designed into today’s 
able. Hotels near airport and beach SOUNDMIRRORS. 
cost $4 and up (though Caribe Hilton 
more). Taxis much like U. S. To Do Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 
See San Juan. Drive out in country. p 
Dine at Caribe Hilton. Swim at beach Mail this coupon today. 
clubs near Caribe. Food: Pretty good 
To Buy: Ceramics, raffia goods “THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. T-5 
Scar qanetenaae 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

N.B.: If you're not air-minded, con 
sider Caribbean cruises. Bull Lines 
offers an 1l-dav cruise to Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic for $270 
round trip (or sea-air combination, in Name of School 
cluding other islands, $205.20), six-day 
Bahamas cruise on S.S. Nassau begins Street 
at $125. Three-four week Alcoa Lines 
freighter cruises run about $400-$500. | City 


Please send full information about SOUNDMIRROR. 


Name 











NOTHING WILL FAZE YOU 
WHEW YOU CARRY 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by the National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| Univ. of 


For Social Studies 
This Summer 


THAT will you do this summer to 
recharge intellectual and 
spiritual batteries? For social studies 
teachers there are programs short and 
abroad, with and 


your 


long, at home and 
without credit 

Let’s look at 
States first 

We know of three regional field study 
You New England's 
storied past in short courses offered by 
two institutions: University of Connec 
ticut, and Boston University (Origins 
of New England 1620-1820). The Bos 
ton U. program operates just before and 


those in the United 


tours can revisit 


at the end of summer school, enabling 
the course members to add it to a reg 
ular summer school program. Out west 
Lewis and Clark College gives a six 
credit worksho; in“A Community Study 
of Historic Oregon City in Picturesque 
Kansas will 
Tour Kansas Agriculture 
Industrv—Education—but the 
70 teachers who will see “inside Kansas’ 
2,100-mile trip are apparently all 
Why ter 


Oregon. have its 


Kabie 


Business 


igain 


ona 


natives lon’t our universities 


more such regional programs? 


Interested in economic education? A 
record number of 24 three-week work 
this summer 
No charge for 


since the 


shops will be conducted 
throughout the country 

tuition, board or lodging, 
sponsor, the Council on. Economic Edu 
cation from CED (Com 
mittee on Economic Development). For 
further information write to Dr. G Der 
wood Baker, School of Education. New 
York University. Institutions scheduling 


these w rkshops ire 


has a grant 


» Angeles, Calif 
Boulder— 
Univ. of Connecticut 
Aug Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
six weeks, Northwestern 
»—June 23-July 12; Univ. of 
16-July 3; Marshall 
West Va.—June 16-27; 
Allentown, Pa.—Aug 
Aug. 11-29 
15-July 3 
Brookings 
Methodist Univer 
16-Tuly 3; Univ 
16-July 3; State 
June 11-July 2 
Michigan State Col- 
of Minnesota 
13 or July 28- 
June; Washing- 


Occidental College, L 
Aug 4-22, Unis * Co 
June 23-July 11 
Storrs 4-22 


" 


lorado 


Univer 
Chica 
ton Tex 


June 
lege, Huntington 
Muhlenberg College 
New York University 
University, Athens 
Dakota State 
16-27; Southern 
Dallas, 


of Texas 


11-22 
Ohio 
South 
June 
sity, 


June 


"W 
College, 


Tex.—June 
Austin—June 
lowa, Iowa City 
or June 23-July 12 
lege, East Lansing; Unis 
Minneapolis—June 23-July 
Aug. 8; Nashville, Tenn 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Univ. of Georgia 
Athens; Hawaii; Syracuse University, N. Y.; 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston; San 
Francisco State College. 


ton 


Colgate University will hold its fourth 
innua! six-day Conference on American 
Foreign Policy July 26-31. The theme: 
“Power, Peace, and Politics.” Since this 
program immediately follows both na- 
tional political conventions, a feature of 


the conference will be 


in analysis of 
platforms and candidates’ posi 
The the active 


f many non-governmental and 


party 
tions conterence has 
support 
government agencies, including the De 
partment of State Top leaders partici- 
pate. Last 30 govern- 
ments were represented You can attend 
and _parleys 
A tee of $50 covers 
tuition, room in a dormitory, and meals 
it the Student Union. Married couples 
may attend for a tee of $90. For fur- 
her particulars write to: Dr. Charles 
R. Wilson, director, Colgate Conference 
m American Foreign Policy, Hamilton, 
N: 7 

A second United Nations Institute 
ind Workshop will be held at New Jer- 
sey State I Upper 


vear more than 


round-table discussions 


with the leaders 


Teachers College, 





r--- 


FREE! 


New 
Study Aids for 
Upper Grades 


This month’s “Scholastic” con- 
tains an advertisement of ours 
entitled: “Today’s School Work 
Makes Tomorrow’s Fuel Work 
in This Far-In-Advance Car 
Engine.” 
It points up the importance of 
such subjects as chemistry by 
showing that important indus- 
trial advances often stem from 
school texts. 
You can have reprints without 
cost or obligation for your 
classroom work. Also available 
are copies of a booklet, ‘‘Re- 
search Looks to New Horizons.” 
For these free reprints and 
booklets, write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170-Y, Detroit 2, Mich. 














Montclair, N. ]., July 14-25. Many U.N. 
staff members will participate. Fee for 
three points credit is $34; for board 
and room, $29. Write to Mrs. Elvira K. 
Fradkin, director. 

Eighth annual Institute on the Posi 
tion of the United States in World Af 
fairs will be held in Washington June 
16-July 25. Sponsor is the American 
University. Final week is spent in New 
York City visiting U. N headquarters 
Write to: The Director, 1952 Session, 
The American University, Washington 
16, D. C 

Eminent speakers will take part in 
Denver University Chancellor's Foruins 
on “Patterns for Tomorrow”—June 25 
Aug. 22. Write to Director, Summer 
Quarter 


Beyond Our Shores 
For those who can venture abroad 
there are many allurements. 
Ask the Pan American Union, Wash 
ington 6, D. C., for its 31-page list of 





Summer Study in Latin America This | 


includes workshops, summer schools 
and study tours. Ask the Nationa] Edu 
cation Association Travel Division, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for the NEA Traveler, listing tour pro 
grams in U. S., Canada, Latin America, 
and Europe. These trips are priced 
trom $200 upward, based on such start 
ing points as Chicago, Detroit. Buffalo, 
St. Louis, San Antonio, Miami. New 
York. 

Two universities join forces in a six 
week Inter-University Areas Studies 
course, June 22-July 29, in San Juan 
Puerto Rico. Basic purpose of this pro 
gram, jointly sponsored by the univer 
sities of Delaware and Puerto Rico, is 
to study “emerging societies in a world 
where colonialism is obsolete.” Focus 
on Puerto Rico. 

Those Europe-bound have a generous 
choice. For example: Intercollegiate 
Fours, 419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
offers guided tours on Comparative 
Government (Prof. G. J. Mangone 
Swarthmore); The Flying Seminar 
(Prof. Paul Dengler, Univ. of Kansas 
City); and Comparative Education and 
Social Studies. 

A limited number of social studies 
teachers will be accepted for a program 
in Scandinavia developed by the NEA 


in cooperation with Swedish, Danish, | 


and Norwegian educators. 
In Britain you have a choice of Prob- 
lems in Britain's Economic Recovery 
University of London) o1 Britain and 


the Modern World (Oxford). Apply to 
2 


Institute of International Education, 2 | 


West 45th St., New York 19. 

One final word—check your back is- 
sues of Scholastic Teacher, especially 
March, for summer opportunities previ- 
ously listed 


Haroitp M. Lone | 


“Come as you are!"on this famous 
Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small] extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of E/ Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-16 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me free booklet on E/ Capitan 
NAME — — 

a ecg 


CiTy AND STATE_____ 








If student, give name of schoof_.. $= 
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More sight-seeing 
per mile “i 


from your 
Canadian, Pacific 
train to the 
Canadian Rockies! 





Sight-see Canada 
without driver's worries 
from comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains! 
This is Banff, in North 
America’s highest 
Rockies! 


Gourmet meals, spiced 
with regional food 
specialties, are high-spots 
of every Canadian Pacific 
train journey 


5 National Parks 
in Canada’s scenic 
Rockies are served 
by air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific 
Diesel trains. Great 
nature sights! 


Wide berths, 
roomettes, modern 
accommodations and 
Canadian Pacific's 
thoughtful service 
make every trip a 
relaxing pleasure. 


Cacific 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 











Future English Teacher 
Continued from page 10-T) 


junct to a program otherwise filled with 
set books or selections for required 
reading + 

In writing, the teacher will try to 
develop early student responsibility “for 
legible handwriting and appropriate 
manuscript form, for proofreading, and 
tor using reference sources in spelling 
punctuation, capitalization, and gram- 
matical usage.” He will work with the 
students in the setting up of standards 
for evaluating the performance of the 
group 

The ELA teacher will demonstrate 
to the students the importance of lan 
guage in business and practical appli- 
cations of language in that field. 

With other language arts teachers, 
the future teacher will cooperate with 
‘the guidance program of the school 
in writing and talking about vocations.” 
He will cooperate with other school de- 
partments also, for there is development 
of language skills in all departments 
and integration is very worthwhile. But 
he will not participate in a core pro- 
gram. 

What literature will the ELA teacher 
teach? He will consider the value of 
the selections to the individual student 

“the extent to which it contributes 
to his insights into his own behavior 
ind that of others and the extent to 
which it prometes in him a value sys 
tem consonant with the ideals of a 
democratic society.” He will undoubt- 
edly give “increased attention to Amer- 
ican and world literature and to con- 
temporary literature, and decreased at- 
tention to the work of British writers.” 

Our future teacher will make more 
use of the library, a library adequately 
equipped to serve students’ needs. 

Will the ELA teacher teach gram- 
mar? 

He will teach less grammar. He will 
adapt the facts of grammar to the needs 
of the pupil “instead of insisting that 
the pupil adapt himself to the facts 
of grammar.” He will give the student 
the grammar that he may use practical- 
lv rather than that which he might use 
theoretically. To most students he will 
give only a limited amount; to those 
who, because of natural aptitude and 
vocational aptitude, may become ex- 
perts, he will give a great deal more. 

Other ideas: The ELA teacher will 
stress listening as an important skill. . . 
semantics and its contribution to the 
problem of meaning. 

Where is this teacher who will have 
the energy and drive and background 
to do the job outlined by the English 
Language Arts volume? We would like 
to hear from him (or her) if he has not 
ilready left teaching to become a su- 


pervisor, 





A vacation trip that’s different 


North of 341 


1 through endless 


HE 


forests 


train curve 
' i 
lake atter lake 


yur first tri 


eflecting gra 


11 
and rainy skies on p halt-way 


inada. Leaving Toronto on 


National's ( 
7 


youd 


across ( 
mtinental Lim 
Manitoba 
ts tremendous tales 
Pas 


Tithing mn 


Canadian 
ited, we 
Saskatchewan 
herds, revel t The 


Were ind 
with 
f caribou 
ind the “cat trains” of the 
nunities of the regio 

At Winnipeg we boar led the special 
Canadian National train ¢ Hudson 
Bay. We were to visit Dauphin Sherri 
don. Flin Flon., Ft. Churchill, and Le 
Pas betore our 200-passenger train re 


Man t our 


were 


turned us to Winnipeg 
train Companions, we discovered 
the area 4 
teacher who knew Canada well told us 
stories of the bad Hoods of 1950. Friends 
f theirs lived all along our route north 
east to Fort Churchill, north of 54 

At each stop the Chamber of Com 


merce provided us with ways to see the 


residents of nurse and a 


most interesting and different places of 
the region. Dauphin gave us an outdoor 
t huge grain eleva 
Manitobas 


reminiscent of ur 


tea in the shadow 
landmarks of 
towns and 
Nebraska 

were made tor 
Mounties, in the 


circulated tor pi 


tors, prairt 

own 
The band plave i recordings 
the local radio station 
and the well-known 
scarlet dress uniform 
tures 


At Flin 


over 


Flon i 
12.000, we 


prosperous milhing 


town ol learned from 
proud citizens that 1929 had been the 
founding date of the strangely named 
community. Greeted by the high school 
flashy 
purple outfits, we felt we were back in 
the States 


us out to a 


band, with drum majorettes in 


that is, until the bus taking 
lake for the after 


through 


heal by 


noon wound around forests 


ver dusty, bumpy roads mine 
shafts. A boat 
Lake 


>» r 
r nough, 


past 


ride on crystal Beaver 


the dust away soon 
the 
and 


Ameri 


cleared 
ind made us hungry for 


lunch our dining-car steward 


waiters served us traditional 
picnic of hot dogs 
bananas, and cookies 
That night the northern lights plave d 
sky bringing the lodge pole 


harp re 


can potato chips, 


rcross the 
barren tundra into s 
after lake reflected 
greenish binae ft the 
thought of the 


pines and 
lief. Lake 
tarily the 
ind we 
} } 


trains which 


momen 
skic Ss 
thove cat 


crossed those lakes in win 


By MARY E. PARKER 
Teacher, Williamson (N. Y.) 
Central School 


to bring supplies to remote Camps 
At Sherridon on a Sunday 
ve saw the the train 


t} 


uncle roti 


morning 
“cars” of waiting 
summer sun for snow and ice 
to make it possible to move the entire 
shaft | 150 miles 


piece ) 
where t had ! 


rraitie piece 


north new mine een 
started 
Farther with the 


land becoming more and more barre li 


north we moved 
Felephone poles became three-legged 
tor bette support in the spongy muskeg 
Free “deep treezers” were only 14 inches 


lown below the surface ind the trees 


rrowing shorter and shorter, were three 


to four hundred vears old, verv ancient 


midgets of the Christmas tree family 
We began digging to the bottom of ou 
Sweaters and vlove s 
frozen north. To 
amazement in Churchill 


of the line on Hudson Bay’s southeast 


vetting 
the 
oul 


suitcases 
ready for oul 
stay end 
shores, was marked by attempts to keep 
cool! 
grees, and several men who braved the 
vaters of the Bay to harpoon the fa 
mous White whale, actually went swim 


the 34 


! 
water was a bit too cooling' 


lemperatures climbed to 83 de 


ming—for a moment only. as 
degree 


Historic Ft 
the days 


Churchill, reminder of 
England challenged 


France tor coutrol of Canada; the white 


“ hen 


whale factory where several of the small 
whale” were ving on the chute show 
ing the harpoon marks of the recent 
hunt, and the huge grain elevator made 
interesting sights. The famous Hudson 
Bay 
triedcakes to 


} 
Americans aboard our special train 


store, carrying everything trom 


furs, Was a mecca for 


4 


Eskimo children at Churchill see eye 
to eye — with visitor's binoculars 


Fuscinating were the husky dogs and 
pups staked out on the pre-Cambrian 
Although 
appearance in the 
seemed beautiful and 
friendly to us. silhouetted against the 
blue sky and bay with their strange 
howls echoing over the tundra around 


rocks under the broiling sun 
at their ugliest in 


suminet they 


us 

The famous February festival city o% 
fhe Pas was our final stop. Here we 
were greeted by dressed in 
his with bright 
colored beads and fringe. and fur hat 
of his own trapping and making. A boat 
trip took us up and down the Saskatche- 
wan River past a large lumber mill near 
Che Pas, and gave us a glimpse of the 
“gateway to the North” where fishers 
men, hunters, and trappers outfit to go 
North of 54 

Our Canadian jaunt led us north to 
the land of husky dogs, white whales, 
northern lights, and muskeg, and made 
us new friends from all over the United 
States and Canada. The deep indenta- 
tion on the map of North America was 
a real lesson in the geography and eco- 


a trapper 


Cree caribou jacket 


nomics of our times. 





ANNOUNCING the 5th annual 
Scholastic Teacher Travel Story and 


Photo Awards 
$425 IN PRIZES 


winter 
Scho 


Teacher readers. Teachers, school 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 


Write 
travel adventures to share with 
lastic 
administrators, and librarians are eligi 
ble. Word limit 750- 1,000 words, Award 
Winning manuscripts to receive $25 and 
appear in the monthly Scholastic 
Teacher lravel books for honorable 


up your stunmimner OF 


mention prizes. 


Pravel photos suitable for magazine 


covers and illustrations are wanted, too. 
5 x 7 inches or larger, 
accepted in four classifications: (1) 
U.S.; (2) Canada, Alaska, Hawaii; (3) 
Europe, Near East, Africa; (4) South and 
Central America, Caribbean. Awards in 
each classification are: Ist, $25: 2nd, 
$15; 3rd, $10 


DEADLINE—December 1, 1952 
Send to: 


lravel Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
351 Ave., N. Y. C. 10 


Glossy prints, 


Fourth 











Backed by the 
WORLD’S LARGEST 


%& Known and accepted 
around the world. 


% Insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 
*& Self-identifying. 
¥% Cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
Your money’s safe, * 
your mind’s at ease — 
Spend them anywhere ¥% Available at leading banks 
you please! and travel agents. 


Packaged in convenient, 
attractive wallet. 


{sk for and carry Bank of Am erica 
“of A’ TRAVELERS CHEOUES 


Bank of America has more than 530 branches in California. Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, Tokyo, Manila, and Bangkok. Bank of America has represent- 
atives in New York, Washington, Milan, Paris, Duesseldorf, Mexico City, and Zurich. 


SPEND a number of leisurely days in 
Arkansas, Anytime—and you'll enjoy 
a: your stay among a friendly people 
IN FULL ’ with a paradise to share. 
- ; i ae GE Bi ORE cee Re a ES oY ee 
COLOR! 7 , To: Publicity Division 
Arkansas Resources and Development Comm 
Room 525, State Capitol, Littie Rock, Ark 


ON YOUR WAY ons S08 visi 
Fy Name 


Address 


70 ANYWHERE! B 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN ARKANSAS 


Travel TIPS 


ITH the coming of May, we find it 

increasingly difficult to keep ow 
feet firmly implanted beneath an office 
desk. The urge to travel grows stronger 
with each spring bud. If you find your- 
self in the same boat and lack only the 
spot to head for, 


| Why Not Try... 


: a Canadian cruise? Beginning 
June 9 Canada Steamship Lines renew 
their St. Lawrence and Saguenay River 
trips. Ships leave Montreal on 3, 5, 6, 
7, or 8-day trips with stop-overs at 
Sorel, Quebec City, Murray Bay, St. 
Simeon, and Tadoussac. Cost for 8-day 
all expense run is about $155 plus tax. 
(Details from Canada Steamship Lines, 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 

. . or a Laurentian vacation course 
in the arts? Le Centre d'Art de Ste 
Adele (near Montreal, Canada) offers 
bilingual courses in painting, music 
singing, ceramics, sewing, drama, bal 
let, tapestry weaving, wood carving 
and French. A resort town, Ste-Adele 
is complete with all vacation activities 
swimming, golf, riding, tennis, skeet 
shooting. So vou can relax while learn 
ing. The school itself has a weekly so 
cial program too. Tuition at the Centre 
d'Art costs only $6-8 per week, while 
room and board runs to $30-35 weekly 
Details from Pauline Rochon, Ste 
Adele, Quebec, Canada.) 

or a leisurely freighter trip 
through the Caribbean? Twelve-passen 
ger ships leave New Orleans, Galveston, 
Los Angeles, or Montreal for Puerto 
Rico. Voyages to San Juan and _ return 
are around $180 for Gulf Coast depar 
tures and somewhat higher from the 
West Coast and Canada. (Details from 
Hamilton Wright Organization, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20.) 

.. or a trip to Guatemala? Guate 
mala Student Tours plan conducted 
tours (21 to 27 davs) to Mexico and 
Guatemala. Air-bus-car-boat travel to 
Mexico City, Xochimilco, Guatemala 
Citv, Antigua, Chichicastenango, and 


| other cities. Social activities and semi 
; 
| nars at the Universidad de Dan Carlos 


we part of the package. Yours for 
$326.50 up! (Guatemala Student Tours 
Palace Hotel, Guatemala, C. A.) 


Travel Bookshelf 


A brand new Nova Scotia Tour Book 
is vours for the asking from the Nova 
Scotia Bureau of Information, Provin 
cial Bldg., Halifax, N.S. It’s packed 


with highway information, town his 





tories, and features on Nova Scotia bird 
and wildlife. 

If you're still undecided on summer 
study plans, the following might be of 
Summer Study Abroad, a survey 
Free 


Education, | 


help 
of foreign summer schools from 
Institute of International 
E. 67 St., N.Y.C. 21 
Study Abroad 
book on fellowships 


exchange lists 


this international hand 
scholarships, and 
educational than 
318,000 foreign study opportunities. $2 
2960 


more 
Columbia Univ Press 
NAL. Bi 

French universities extend a special 
lecome to summet their 
ittractive new booklet Summer Schools 
in France. Free from French Govt 
Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Ave... N.Y.¢ 


from 
Broadway 


we students in 


Latest Workshop News 
The 1952 Barnard-N B¢ 
stitute of 


Summer In 
Radio and Television meets 
30-August S$ in N.Y.C. 


production 


from June 


Courses in announcing 
writing, and a general introduction to 
radio and TV taught by NBC staff 
Six-wee ks tee is $140 Details 
Radio and TV 


members 
from Summer Inst. of 
$01 Barnard Hall, N.Y.C. 27. Similar 
program at Northwestern University 

A four-week laboratory 
22-July 18) in training group skills of 


session (June 
inaly SIS and leadership Is On SC hedule 
for Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 
this summer. Each group of 15-20 will 
laboratory ex 
ample of group development. Details 
National Training Laboratory in 
120] 16 St 


use own experience as 
from 
Group Development 
N.W., Washington, D.C 
Among the courses offered especially 


hers | 


for English teac wv the Universits 
of New Hampshire Summer 
the Writing Workshop and _ the 
shop in Reading and Other I 


Arts, June 30 to August S 


Session are 
Work 


inguage 


Flying Classes 


fou chool groups 


Congratulations to | 


who planned out-ot-the-country tours 


ver Easter vacation this vear! The 
Pelham N.Y H.S Spanish 
class flew to Puerto Rico. Each of the 
$231 for a 


senor 


18 students paid his own 
veek’s visits to 
Puerto 


chure h 


stay which included 
high schools, the University of 
Rico, plantations, radio stations 
es, the agricultural experimental sta 
tion, and government offices 

Eighteen Ft. Lauderdale ( Fla.) H.S 
students clippered to Cuba over the 
Easter week end on their school’s an 
nual educational tour Te n elementary 
school children from the North Beach 
Fla.) Elementary School flew to Ha 
vana—also a week-end tnp And for the 
fifth consecutive year a group trom the 
Miami Country Day School toured Ha- 
vana. Anyone interested in finding out 
how these grouns plan their trips? 


Marcaret FE. McDonatp 


3 


Can you find 
the railroad 


in this picture 7 


WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 
of-this-world weapons have to do with 
America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are 
to launch, steer and explode the missile 
are brought to the manufacturer by 
the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 


= 


the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 
Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and bayonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders 
the U.S. is getting what it needs to stay 
strong and free, and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 
“A - 45 You'll enjoy THE 
- RAILROAD HOUR every 
¢ Monday evening on NBC. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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CRUISE THE PATH OF DISCOVERY — 
the wonderful St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers . the land of 
Champlain, Cartier and Frontenac 
. the traditions, customs and cos- 
tumes of France —transplanted a 
step from your door 
EXPLORE HISTORIC CITIES... . cosmo- 
politan Montreal...the Shrine of Brother 
André . . . Quebec and its quaint shops . . . the 
historic Plains of Abraham...Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 
ENJOY BREATH-TAKING SCENERY .. . the majestic grandeur of 
the Saguenay . the rolling hills of the St. Lawrence .. . 
smart Murray Bay and charming Tadoussac. Choose from a 
variety of independent and all-expense trips—3 to 8 days. 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES (720 Det, Tenet Os treade 
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WU ARRIVED... new edition. 
OF "FRANCE’ 


BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 
Get the most out of your vacation in FRANCE and EUROPE— 
make your trip really carefree by securing your tickets and making 
your advance reservations before you leave. Our three offices— 
or your travel agent—will gladly assist you with the latest information. 


WHEN YOU GO TO FRANCE—TRAVEL BY RAIL 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif.+ 12731 St. Cotherine St., West, Mentreal, P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. Dept ST 5 














A Teachers Life 


| ECENTLY I had occasion to ob- 
} serve the practice teaching of an 
| enthusiastic cadet teacher, Donnford 
McDonnell of Colgate University. This 
is the way he described his impressions: 

“Three weeks of practice teaching on 

a full time basis have caused me to 
change my ideas regarding the mean 
ing of the teacher's job. Previously I 
had known teachers only as a student, 
ind from the generalized descripti ms 
found in textbooks on education—de 
scriptions theoretically sound but some 

less than lifelike. I was most 
pleasantly surprised to find that teach 
ers are quite human; that they have 
interests and problems the same as 
everyone else. Manv lavmen, I know, 
tee] that teachers are a group apart, but 
the teachers I met had won acceptance 
and respect in their communities, lead- 
ing normal lives. 

‘The tremendous job of being a 
teacher has appalled and overawed me 
If it were only preparing for classes it 
would not be so bad, but the other 
things which are required and expected 
of a teacher add up to nine or ten hours 
a day, five or six days a week. This 
schedule seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception, vet teachers seem 
to take it for granted with a stoical atti 
tude. No student ever stays after school 
as much as do teachers. Many persons 
have the mistaken idea that when the 
last school bell rings in the middle of 
the afternoon and waves of voungsters 
flood out of school, that teachers pack 
up and leave with them. ‘Just like bank 
rs’ hours,’ some say, ‘don’t they have 
a soft life!’ But, I learned, when that 
last class ends, the teacher's day is just 
beginning. There are tests and papers 
to grade, movies to preview, individual 
pupils to help, and a myriad of com 
nittee meetings to attend. Finally the 
her leaves for home and a meal 


only to return to school or to a meeting 


teac 


n the community which he is expected, 
or wants, to attend. And sometime be 
fore the next morning he must look 
over his lesson plans. 

“While a teacher's life may be any 
thing but easy, it is one I have found 
to be stimulating, interesting, and re 
warding. Very few who choose it as a 
life work seem inclined to give it up 
There is evidently much more to teach 
ing than a person can know until he 
tries it Haroip M. Lone 

a 

Danger of attack on its textbooks 
hangs over every school system. For 
these emergencies you should have on 
hand a statement with helpful ques 
tions. Obtainable from Am. Textbook 
Publishers Institute, | Madison Ave., 

| New York. 





HELP | 


YOUR STUDENTS 
WIN 
CASH PRIZES! 


Western Union is currently conducting 


a telegram-writing contest for grade and 
high school pupils, offering 33 cash 
prizes. All four editions of the April 30th 
Scholastic Magazines carry a full page 
advertisement telling your students how 
toenter by simply composing a Mother’s 
Day telegram. 


Interesting Classroom Project! 


Make this contest a classroom project, 
thus helping increase the word facility 


of your students. You can stimulate 


their interest by posting the contest ad. 
Get in touch with your Western Union 


office for extra blanks. Inthis way, you'll | 


also be starting your students in using 
‘Telegrams, which are so vital in modern 


personal and business communications. | 


This Contest gives your class a practi- 
cal, extra incentive in English composi- 
tion. It could also bring cash prizes to 
some of your students. You can help 


them by encouraging them to enter this | 


contest! 


WESTERN UNION 
NOW! 


with 12” 
SPEAKER 


5 & 10 Watt Output 





Write for our 1952 
AUDIO & VISUAL 
AID CATALOG 
just off the press— 
TODAY! 


‘‘Mudljo - Waster Corp. 











PM” FLYING COLLEGE “ 


@ AROUND THE WORLD (vic TWA & 
PAN AMERICAN) 
6 weeks plus stopover 
privileges in Europe $2,195 
@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA (vie Pan 
American) 
30 days S$ 995 
49 doys $1,395 
@ TO & FROM EUROPE (vic KLM) 
Steamship Optional 
48 days, over 3,000 miles by 
comfortable bus in 7 countries, 
stopover privileges 995 
For details write to College Credit Optional 
The Overseas Program Limited te Graduates, 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Undergraduates and 
Easton, Penna. Professional People 
ta Qualified Veterans may use G.!. Bill toward cost 
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to take a trip to the Holy Land. 1 can 


find no company or bureau that is doing | 


a Holy Land tour this summer. Can you 
help me out?—W. B., DuQuoin, Ill 


A. Yes, indeed, there’s a Holy Land 


tour sponsor—and a good one, too. Trans | 


World Airlines (80 E. 42 St., N. Y. C.) 
} offers three different Holy Land tours 
(including Europe and the Mediterra 
nean). Prices start at $979; tours are 10, 
12, or 28 days. 


Q. Tve been trying to find a south- 
west U. S. college that offers a workshop 


in the teaching of Spanish, preferably | 


during June, for then it would be pos- 
sible to get in a trip to Mexico. Can you 
locate such a workshop?—Mrs. R. W. F.., 
Sibley, la 


4. That’s a tall order! Offhand we 
can’t pin down a June workshop in 
Spanish in that area. You might check 
our March issue summer school listing 
tor southwestern colleges offering work- 
shops, and send a post card to any you 
ure interested in, to see if Spanish is 
offered. 1 think your best bet, however, 
would be to attend summer session right 
in Mexico. Two suggestions are: the 
Interamerican School at Saltillo, Coa- 
huila, Mexico (full details from Donald 
S. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colo.) , and 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, 
(Escuela de Verano, Apdo 118, Mon- 
terrey, N. L., Mexico). 


Q. Can you give me an estimate on 
what a trip to the Olympics in Finland 
would cost this summer? And what are 
the dates for the games?—H. O., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


A. The 55th Olympiad, or the 1952 
Olympic Games, are scheduled for July 
19 through August 3, at Helsinki. Fly- 
ing via Pan America’s coach flight will 
cost you $666 round trip from New York 
direct to Helsinki. (The Swedish ship 
Anna Salen will make a special Olympic 
sailing from N. Y. July 1; return August 
20. One-way fare from $160 to $175.) 
Accommodations in Helsinki will run 
from $3 to $5 for singles and $4 to $6 
double, European plan. Leave a space 
in your budget for admission tickets to 
events. Special tours which explore all 
parts of Finland will be available, too— 
one- to 12-day trips, ranging from $20 
to $214. Full details on Olympics from 





Finnish National Travel Office, 41 E. 
| SO S&., N. ¥. C. 





Q. I have a teacher friend who wishes 





@ Visit THE 


py NES <1 


Province de Québec 


What better vacation than 
a tour of the celebrated 
shrines and sanctuaries of 
La Province de Quebec. 
You will enjoy a stay in 
French Canada, where 
you will be welcomed with 
old-time hospitality in 
comfortable, modern inns 


and hotels. 


Write today for free booklet 
“Shrines of la Province de Que- 
bec’, to: Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 
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A ready classroom 
guide to the work. 


structure and 





functions of the UN 


Kveryman’s 
United 
Nations 


VEW REVISED EDITION 


DART I discusses the UN's purposes 
ind principles 
working procedure. Part IL outlines 
N action on specific issues Part Ill 
scribes the functioning of the UN’s 


organization and 


cialized 
__ World AGairs 
panes, $1.50 


rhe é 
I 





University Press 
Dept sT 


Morningside Heights, N.Y. 2 


Cott wea 


To help you plan your 
family’s vacation in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Beautiful ¢ 
un iled sce 
lovely lakes, quaint fishing villages 

i map of Nova Scotia's attrac 
tior a booklet listing accommo 
dations to help you plan a 


lor photographs of 


nery, fine beaches, 


vacation in this “sea-conditioned”™ 
summer wonderland 
Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
a -NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION———> 
P. 0. Bex 130, Holifax, Neva Scotia 
Please send free literature to 
Name 
STREET 
(rry 
New York Office: 27 








E ARE glad that more novelists are 
looking at teachers and_ schools 


Every school is something of an arena 
where persons and local pressures col 
lide. What happens cannot be fully de 
scribed in the superintendent's annual 
take us 


high 


report. Four writers currently 
the doors of a college 
school, junior high and grade school 

in The Groves of Academe (Har 
court, Brace, $3.50) we Henry 
Mulcahy—“a all, soft-bellied, lisping 
with mushroom-white 


Henry 


behind 


meet 
man tense 
enjovs being the subject 
of witchhunts. Author Mary McCarthy 
locates him in Jocelyn College 
ingly a fusion of Sarah Lawrence, Ben 
nington, and Bard 

The high school teacher in Teacher 
Lady, by Mary Frances Morgan (Dou- 
bledav $3) 
tale about 
} 


face 


seem 


umusing but not too deep 


Bruce Sheehan 
} 


begins her 
teaching in Louisiana, becomes bu 
dened by debt. 
ittracts attentions from a 
wolfish principal, and meets problem 
parents. She incurs the displeasure of a 
visiting supervisor and at the end of the 
first vear finds herself shifted to the 
dead end for all teachers, a one-tele 
phone community, Bayou Noir 

Junior high school teaching, progres 
sive stvle, in Sugar on the Slate, by Don 
Fontaine, pokes fun at some of the 
“modern education” activities. Climax of 
the labors of Principal Burkhardt, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Tech 
niques for Administering a Program of 
Instructional Activities in the Modern 
Child-centered Junior High School, is 
the day the students run the town gov 
ernment. These new town officials en 
force forgotten ordinances and “bring to 


raises worms to add to 


1 
ner income, 


justice” many prominent citizens as well 
is school psychologist Gwendolyn Ban 
ton. Result 
returns to conservative procedures (Fat 
rar, Straus, and Young, $3 

Grade school teacher, Janet Brownlee 
in Year in Paradise, by Sara Jenkins 
Crowell, $3), gives up the comfortabl 
York City to teach her 
first year in Paradise, Florida, an out 
of-the-way mining Janet 
over evén her most difficult student, ob- 


Citizens protest and school 


living in New 


town. wins 


tains support for a library, redecorates 
her classroom, attends an exciting party, 
ind among many other things falls in 
love with the new principal. 
Congratulations to our next door 
neighbor, Nancy Faulkner, radio-TV 
editor, for her new book, Rebel Drums 
(Doubleday, $2.50). This is a stirring 
story for young readers of the first fight 


for freedom in this country—Bacon’s 
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Scholastic Teacher 


“AWARD OF MERIT” 


“How to Catch 
a Cold” 


By Walt Disney Productions 
In Technicolor 


10 mins. 


I oan 


FREE 


Reserve it NOW for nexi Fail 
and Winter! 


Write: Department ST 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, inc. 
347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches: 
CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 





A delicate theme, 
handled with care 


and common sense 


AND THE 


TOWN 


hy HENRY 
GREGOR FELSEN 


Che high-school football here 
. . the class wallflower ... 
these are the young lives 
changed by the emotions of 
a single day. Two AND 
THE Town faces up boldly 
to a problem generally dis- 
cussed in whispers the 
problem of a boy and girl 
who, at seventeen, become 
parents. The difficulties they 
face are described with com- 
passion and realism in a 
poignant book about young 
people forced too suddenly 
and too soon into the adult 
world. 


At all bookstores 
$2.50 


SCRIBNERS 








Rebellion against 
Virginia's pompous 
Governor Berkeley, 
seen through the 
eves of a trontier 
drummer boy. 
Miss Faulkner 
draws on her skill 


in writing for radio | 


to keep Rebel | 


Drums fast - paced 


Nancy Faulkner 
and full of dia- 


logue. Indian raids, hairbreadth es- | 


capes, and the burning of Jamestown 
speed the storv along. It is good history, 
too. Miss Faulkner is a descendant of 
one of ill-fated Bacon's strongest sup 
porters 


For Teen-age Girls 

We predict teen-age girls will enjoy 
Vly Love Is a Gypsy, by Neta Lohnes 
Frazier Longmans, Green, $2.50), 
about a girl who finds work and ro- 
mance on a farm; Lucky Miss Spaulding, 
by Eleanor Arnett Nash (Julian Messner, 
$2.50), about Caroline Spaulding, who 
makes a career in fashion retailing in 


New York City. 


Religious Books 


A novel based on the life of St. Paul, 
The Tentmaker, by Julius Berstl (Rine- 
hart, $3.50), is a reverent, dramatic 
study of Saul from his earlier years at 
Tarsus to the great turning point in his 
life on the road to Damascus. 

The Living Bible, a shortened version 
of the Bible based on the King James 
version, is published by Viking Press 
($3.75). Edited by Robert O. Ballou 


ind designed for easier reading. 


Coming 


Alexander M. Weyand’s The Olympic 
Pageant, story of the modern Olympic 
Games from 1890—when they were re- 
vived after 15 centuries—to 1952, will 
be published May 20 by Macmillan. 


Guidance 

Readings in Counseling, edited by 
Karl P. Zérfoss {Association Press, $6). 
Contains selections on almost every 
phase of guidance work. Also excellent 
for high school guidance courses is Liv- 
ing and Planning Your Life, by N. Wil- 
liam Newson, Harl R. Douglass, and 
Harry L. Dotson (Harper, $3.48). 


Quickies 

Barabbas, by Par Lagerkvist, winner 
of the 1951 Nobel Prize for literature, 
is being adapted for the screen by a 
Swedish film company. . Winner of 
the Westminster Press Fiction Award 
this year is C. E. L’Ami, for The Green 
Madonna, novel about the abduction of 
a girl and other skulduggery in fifteenth 
century England. Harpy Fincyu 

















A PHOTOGRAPHIC STORY 


€ 
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By THOMAS HOLLYMAN 


magnificent, informative 
168 photographs and captions tell 
the story of the oil industry—from oil 
well to service station. Here are men 
and women working to provide this 
nation with more than half its energy, 
giving it the greatest freedom of move- 
ment in the history of mankind. 
Thomas Hollyman is one of Ameri- 
ca’s top cameramen and Consulting 
Photography Editor of Holiday. He 
covered more than 16,000. miles, from 
the east to the west coast, across Texas 
plains, through Louisiana swamps and 
the highways of Connecticut, taking 
over 4,000 pictures—the best of which 
are reproduced here. 


HIS thrilling picture expedition into 
geography, sciences and economics 
will teach your students the spirit of 
America through this story of our most 
exciting industry. $1.50 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 











New Films 


University of Washington | = ana Fitmstrips 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON SUMMARY of new Government film re- 
‘ P ™ leases, available from United World Films, 
“Summer School Where Summer's Cool | 1445 Park “te New York 29: U. 4 De. 

WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES partment of Agriculture films—Selection of 


| Fruits and Vegetables, 16 min., color; River 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES Run, 16 min., color; Smokey Bear Musical 
) 


Full quarter: June 23 — August 22 Trailers, 2 min. each, U. S. Army films pro- 


* rm: June 23 — Jul 23 duced for use in occupied are as, now re- 
First term Y leased in U. S. through U. S. Office of 


Second term: July 24 — August 22 | _Education—The Economic and Social Coun- 
Total fees: $57.50, full quarter cil at Work, 20 min.; The Family, 20 min.; 
$40.00, either term alone Japanese Trade Fair, 9 min.; My Child Is 
Blind, 21 min.; Our Town Is Our Class- 
RECREATION room, 21 min.; Road to Peace, 7 min.; Small 
: : : Town Library, 10 min.; Social Change in a 
Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square —, mixers, lec- | Democracy, 21 min.: The Social Worker, 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 18 min.; UNESCO, 11 min.; Will for Peace, 
Penthouse theaters = 
The College of Ed offers complete curricula for teachers, admin- 383 min 
istrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many confer- 
ences, work shops, and institutes Liner “Liberte”; On the Track, 16 min., 
Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin color, America from railroad windows; 
Greentree Thoroughbred, 22 min., color, 
raising racehorses; Fair Exc ten , 20 min., 
investing in stocks. Free loan. Movies, 
U. S. A., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Advance Australia, 20 min., over-all pic 











Paris-New York, 20 min., the new French 




















For a Pleasant Summer . ‘ 
of Profitable Study, ture of Australia; Cavalcade of Australia, 


SUMMER SESSION plan to attend... 34 min., history; Namitjira, the Painter, 20 
min., color, Australian News and Informa- 


1952 WHEATON COLLEGE tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
Insurance Against Fire Losses, 15 min., 
s UMMER Ss c H ° OL Along the > 10 min 


color; Life Waterways, 


Complete courses including special work in Teacher | ‘ olor Ency« lopaedia Britannica Films 
raining, Graduate School of Theology, Conservatory Wilmette. Ill 











University of Rochester 


College of Arts and Science of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and North- 
woods Honey Rock Camp. Splendid, new air-condi- Tommy the Lion, 12 min., day in life of 


tioned library. Combine professional training with ’ 
delightful Christian fellowsh p. 45 min. from Chicago pet lion; Conducting a Meeting, 11 min., 


and University School 


basic pattern of parliamentary procedure 
. Inter-Session—June 17 to 27 + ist Term—june 28 ‘" pa ' parca “ I -" we 
June 25 through August 1 ee to July 25 ° 2nd Term— July 26 to Aug. 22 Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
- Biack Hills Expeditions— june 23 and july 28 ad 
Registration begins June 23 } WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY.. New York 17 
|| Lists courses to be offered. Address Out of True, 38 min., mental health 
* Director, Summer School, Dept. 32-T 


UNDERGRADUATE —— Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
and 


GRADUATE 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20 


COURSES A Name Known the World Over! | | The Clouds Above, 9 min., color or b&w; 
Driver Training—Advanced Turning Move- 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE ments, 9 min.; Art in Our World, inspira- 


+ Adeni 101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° tion in man’s environment; Class for Tom- 
ing, Supervisery,. ane dministra- The oldest french Schoo! for foreigners my, class for mentally retarded children; 
tive Positions closely and officially connected with | River of Ice, life cycle of Alaskan glacier. 


the University of Paris Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hol- 
Unusual opportunities for con- PRACTICAL SCHOOL | lywood 28 

certs lectures and other recrea- OF FRENCH LANGUAGE The High Wall, 32 min., case study of 
tional activities in and near the frustrated insecure boy. Anti-Defamation 
city of Rochester open all year round League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
Summer Courses (July-August) York 36. (Print purchase from McGraw- 
Artistic sight-seeing Cine-Club | #Hill.) 

You may enroll at any time! Outdoor adventure films in color, 13 to 45 
| Write today for full details min.: 13 titles now ready including—To the 
For further information and a Mountains of the Moon, Fish Story, Cali- 

catalogue write r fornia Trout, Magnificent Wisconsin, Baha- 


b47:\4,13-4) BORROW ma Tuna, That Boy of Mine, Saga of the 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION -olywor ) 001 Je . Free an. 
—- TYME RMS | olvece. Driftwood Derby. | Free loan 


The University of Rochester Evinrude 
Rochester 3, New York | ! QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! Milwaukee, Wis 


If you need money any umount from $50 to $400 eut 
! and mail this ad for complete details of confidential Wonder House—American Museum of 


BORROW BY MAIL plat, Noco-signers, no endorsers . 
Completely privat School board, merchante, friends Natural History; Treasure House—Smith- 


« re i € on e the 4 
not know ¥« apply ae Se on Mabe th sonian Institute; each about 20 min., RKO 


Cru ise on a Yach t! | your signe ar vs n sary 00 pay rincips sn 'y J | “This Is America Series ” Text-Film Dept., 


. i 4 
Beautiful 90-ft sailing mailed in plair dane. Cubeanant mattis McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 


schooner Long Island Sound StateFinanceCo. ‘323 Securities Bidg., Dept  .)51:Omaha2,Neb New York 36 

oo. yl sothes NAME : : ‘ The Nation at Your Fingertips, 10 min., 
$75 per week. Season June ADDRESS cross-country dialing; A Thought for To- 
16 to Sept. 20 cITy . — morrow, 19 min., job opportunities in tele- 


\, SCHOONER CRUISES ee o - fa: phone business: A Way u ith Fires, 30 min., 


Box 64 Pelham 65, N.Y pesenans nate tire prevention, use of fire apparatus, 





Certification Programs for Teach- 
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Rtin f n- 
Rithmetic 


The 4th R 


9, Koasen! 
~J4 tweason. 


Dianetics is the rational, 


subjective process by which 
man controls (directs) his in- 


; 
fluence on his times. 


To those of vou who are 
interested in creating a new 
career anew life for your- 
self. the Hubbard 


Foundation. Ine.. 


Dianetic 
is offering a 
professional course in Dianetic 
Auditing. Can you invest 
$500.00 and six weeks (half 
your vacation time) in what 
can prove the most invigorat- 
ing and profitable experience 


you ve ever had? 


Interested applicants should 
inquire of the Director of 


Admissions, 


The Hubbard 


Dianetic Foundation Inc. 


211 West Douglas Avenue 
WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


} each. Vocational shop material 


| American Schools issue 








| American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Free 


loan. Request from local Bell System offices. 
Our Inheritance from Ancient Greece; 


Geography of the Rocky Mountain States; 
| Blow! Wind! Blow!; More 
| Dates for Kay; The Seaséns of the Year; 


Date Etiquette . 


each about 10 min., color or b&w. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 


New Filmstrips 


COME TO 
GUATEMALA 


This Summer 


( entury of Progress in Communications— | 


21 frs.; Community Development in West 
Africa—21 frs.; City of Birmingham—24 frs 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20 

What Is Your Shopping Score?—GA frs. 
with ten-minute narration; what and how 
to buy 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 

The Use of Machines in Our Industrial 
Life—series, 6 strips, color, about 50 frs. 
includes 


circular saw, jig saw, band saw, drill press | 


Audio-Visual Div., Popular 
353 Fourth Ave., New 


and shaper 
Science Pub. Co 
York 10. 
Interior Decoration Series—color, corre- 
lated with Morton’s “The Home and Its 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
330 West 42nd St., New 


Furnishings.” 
Hill Book Co 
York 36 

Planning Family Life Insurance 
color or b&w 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22 

The Beginning Sports Series: Beginning 
Golf—A4 strips; Beginning Baseball—7 strips; 
Beginning Bowling—3 strips; 
Archery—4 strips; Beginning Tennis—5strips; 


42 frs., 


Beginning Volleyball—4 strips; Beginning | 


Baskethall—7 strips; Beginning Tumbling 
3 strips; Beginning Badminton—6 strips 
All color; sound or silent. Each set accom- 
panied by 33 1/3 r.p.m. records; instruc- 
tor’s guide, student handbook. Produced 
by The Athletic Institute. Available from 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 West 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 

Learning to Study—7 strips in series. The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


New Publications 


“Free Films for Home Economics’ — 


| folder describing and listing 41 films avail- 
| able on free loan. Association Films, 35 | 


West 45th St., New York 36. Free 


Household Finance Corp., 919 | 





Institute of Life Insurance, | 


Beginning | 


21 to 27 day all expense... 


all air TOURS 
Visiting 
ANTIGUA 
LAKE ATITLAN 
CHICHICASTENANGO 
MAYAN RUINS 
GUATEMALA CITY 
LAKE AMATITLAN 
QUETZALTENANGO 
SAN LUCAS 
SANTIAGO 
IZTAPA ON PACIFIC 
and including a 


2 day stopover in MEXICO CITY 


17 wonderful days in Guatemala 
Completely escorted, if you wish 


SEMINAR AT THE UNIVERSITY 
DE SAN CARLOS 


Lewest all-inclusive student- 
teacher rates ever! 


“Blue Book of 16mm. Films—27th Edi- 


tion,” describes more than 7,000 films. The 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chi- 


| cago 1, Ill. ($1.50.) 


“Learning Through Seeing with Tachis- 
toscopic Teaching Téchniques,” by Gaspar 
Cisneros Barnette; Wm. ( Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 145 pp. ($3.75. ) 

“U. S. Government Films for Television” 

1952 edition. Lists and describes over 400 


motion pictures which may be used on TV | 
S. Office of Education, Visual | 


programs. 
Education Service, Washington 25, D. C 
Free 
PR 

The Service Is Personal is a new 30-min. 
film the Michigan Ed. Assy. uses to ex- 


| plain to members its activities and services 


Scholastic’s Our 
Pea her-bus driv- 
ers of Mt. Empire ( Calif.) H. S. teach a 


45-minute social studies lesson en route 


Title borrowed from 


Imagine! By Air, from key cities in 
all parts of the U.S. and return 
only $445.00, all taxes included 

less from cities nearer Mexico 

In cooperation with 

American and Pan American Airlines 

TACA International Airlines, 
Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion 
United Fruit 


FREE TRIP TO GROUP ORGANIZEKiS'— 


All expense trips available 
Write today via AIRMAIL for 
full details 


Allen Nerr, Director 
Guatemala Student Tours 
Palace Hotei 
Guatemala, C. A. 

















@ The May issue of LITERARY CAVALCADE, containing prize- 
winning work from the 1952 Scholastic Writing Awards, profusely 
iMustrated by reproductions of prize-winning work from the 1952 
Scholastic Art Awards, will be off the press May 12th. Extra copies 
of the issue are available at 25 cents each. Send remittance with 
order to Literary Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


SCE MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 18. CHARLES BESELER, 

ASSN., p. 2-T p. 48-T 

Sketches on bread Projector information 

2. BANK OF AMERICA, 19. BRITISH INFO. 

p. 38-T SERVICES, p. 28-1 

3. BITUMINOUS COAL poy hay aa 

INSTITUTE, p. 3-7 ° P 

Booklet The Genie Info: tape recorders 

Story 21. CURRENT AFFAIRS 
FILMS, p. 47-T 

4. COLUMB'A UNIV 22. WALT DISNEY PRO- 

PRESS, p. 42-7 DUCTIONS, p. 17-T 

5. GENERA mOTORS, 23. ENCYCLOPAFD'A 

p. 34-1 BRITANNICA FILMS, 

Reprints, booklet on p. 5-T 

research 24. GWU, p. 32-T 

6. MOTHERSILL’S, p. 47-T Info: “With These 


7. NATIONAL CITY Hands” film 
BANK, p. 34-T 25. LIFE FILMSTRIPS 


15-1 
8. PERSONAL FINANCE, ‘ale new filmstrip series 
aint 26. MAGNECORD, INC., 
9. RINEHART & CO. p. 29-T 
p. 43-1 Info: -tape recorders 
10. ROCKEFELLER CEN 27. NATIONAL PICTURE 
GUIDED TCUR, p. 47-T SLIDE, p. 47-7 
11. SCRIBNERS, p. 42- 28. RCA VICTOR, p. 7-T 
12. STATE FINANCE, Projector information 
p. 44-T 
13. TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, p. 9-T 29. ALLIANCE 
14. WESTERN UNION, FRANCAISE, p. 44-T 
p. 41-1 30. CARNEGIE INST 
TECHNOLOGY, p. 32-T 
31. GUATEMALA STUDY 
AUDIO VISUAL TOURS, p: 45-T 
15. ASSOCIATION 32. HUBBARD DIANETIC 
FILMS, INC., p. 42-T FOUNDATION, p. 45-T 
Film loan, “How to 33. LAFAYETTE 
Catch a Cold COLLEGE, p. 41-T 
16. AUDIO MASTER, 34. U. of ROCHESTER, 
p. 41-1 p. 44-1 
17. BELL & HOWELL, 35. U. of WASHINGTON 
p. 27-1 p. 44-T 
36. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 44-T 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Info: contest 


Info: making sound 


movies 
Please Print 
Name 
School and Position 


City _ 


This coupon valid for two months. 


TRANSPORTATION 


37. ASSN. AMER 
RAILROADS, p. 39-T 

38. CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, p. 36-T 

39. CANADIAN STEAM- 
SHIP LINES, p. 40-T 


40. FRENCH NATL 


RAILROADS, p. 40-T 
ill. beoklet, “France” 
41. NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, p. 21-T 
Travel Guide 

42. SANTA FE LINES, 
p. 35-T 


TRAVEL 


_43. ALCARR HOTELS, 


p. 47-T 

44. ARKANSAS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOP- 
MENT COMM., p. 38-T 
Tourist Info 

45. CAPE COD CHAMBER 
OF COM., p. 47-T 


Color map, directory 


46. NEWPORT PUBLICITY 


COMM., p. 47-T 

ll. booklet, “The 
Breakers 

47. NOVA SCOTIA BUR 
of INF., p. 42-T 
Vacation booklets 

48. ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
p. 20-T 

Booklet, guide map 

49. PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, p. 41-T 

ill. book.et 

50. SCHOONER CRUISES, 
p. 44-T 

51. SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY 
COMM., p. 47-T 

Color folder 


May 7, 1952 


It's a SK Daisy 


® School Public Relations: Division of 
Press and Radio Relations of the NEA 
announces publication of the 1952 “PR” 
Guide which lists more than 150 books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, motion pictures, 
filmstrips, radio transcriptions, scripts, 
and national organizations helpful in 
planning a school public relations pro 
gram. Copies of the 32-page “where-to- 
look” handbock are 15 cents each, from 
the Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C. 


@ Reading Aid. Here’s a manual to aid 
young people in building genuine read 
ing power, emphasizing reading for 
meaning, and reading for speed. Crea 
tive Reading, by Helen Rand Miller of 
Evanston Township High School and 
Community College, and John J. De- 
Boer of the University of Illinois, is 
addressed to the student directly. Single 
copies 75 cents, 10 or more 60 cents 
each from Graessle-Mercer Co., Sey- 


mour, Indiana 


e For Language Teachers: Educational 
Laboratories releases a new booklet, 
The Language Laboratory, a reprint 
from the Monograph Series on Lan- 
guages and Linguistics in the report on 
the Second Annual Round Table Meet 
ing on Linguistics and Language Teach 
ing held at Georgetown University. The 
booklet, which covers current thinking 
~ leading educators in this field, free 
on request from Educational Labora- 
tories, Inc., 1625 Connecticut Avenue, 


N. W.. W ashington 9, D. C. 


Pot o’ Gold Dept. 


e For Students: Mothers Day Tele- 
gram Writing Contest, sponsored by 
Western Union Telegraph Co. See back 
cover of April 30 issue of student maga 
zines. Deadline: May 19. 

Young Composers Radio Awards, be- 
ing conducted by the radio industry. 
Announcement in April 16 Senior Scho- 
lastic, Practical English. Contest ends 
June 30 

University of Illinois Awards in Radio 
Writing. Closes Sept. 15. Check Radio- 
TV Workshop, p. 28-T. Adults also 
eligible 
e For Teachers: Scholastic Magazines— 
$1,000 for suggesting title for new mag- 
azine. See p. 47-T. Ends May 31. 

Suggestions for Ivanhoe film study 
guide, $1,100 in awards. See p. 30-T. 
Deadline: May 23. 

Travel Story and Travel Photo 
Awards, $425 in awards, by Scholastic 
Teacher. Ends Dec. 1. See p. 37-T. 
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DON'T GO AWAY ) 
WITHOUT 


Mothersitl's= 
a 


Travel nausea in- 
evitably occurs at 
an inconvenient 

time, but when “)\ 
prepared with \ 


Mothersill’s ~°* 


yours will be ahappy journey, whether 
you travel by boat, train, bus, moror 
or plane. Children, particularly, are 
not accustomed to travel motion and 
often become faint and nauseated 
after riding but a short way. Relieve 
this travel sickness with a timely dose 
of Mothersill’s, the remedy success- 
fully used for half a century, and 
recommended by many physicians, 
nurses and well known travelers 
thruout the world. Adults and Child- 
ren's Capsules at Druggists or 
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Where Yesterday 
Meets Today 
Fabulous homes... historic landmarks 
... seaside relaxation. Newport is fun 
for all the family — picturesque — 
charming! Visit us this summer. 
Write for FREE Booklet: 
Recreation Office 
Newport Publicity Commission 
Newport, R. 1. 


CAPE COp | 
Come! Enjoy Cc 
©” the clean blue sea, To 
G golden sun and silver sands. 
444 Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 
& bass or tuna—or just relax in a 
Py story book setting on romantic old 


Write for color map & directory, tell- 
ing when coming, length of stay, 
number rooms needed, whether 
hotel, guest house or house- &, 
% keeping cottage is desired, Q 
© to Dept.P-9, Cape Cod ce 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Hyannis, Mass. 











Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via Over 110 Different 


Sets 
C UNITED. STATES 
FRANCE 
COLOR SLIDES "ever. 
INDIA 
’ PORTUGAL 
sporkling SWITZERLAND 
Every set GU 
sequence 


titled 


Each set in 
Ansco color. 
o complete 
Each slide fully 


10 2 x 2 Mounted » 

COLOR SLIDES. NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog: 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St! New York 1, N.Y 
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New Magazine= 
$1.000 for Name 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will ex- 
tend its publishing services further 
into the elementary grades with the 
publication, in September, of a weekly 
magazine for grades 4 and 5. 

According to M. R. Robinson, found- 
er and publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, the new periodical, as yet without 
a title, “will be characterized by the 
unique qualities which have made Jun- 
ior Scholastic the leading magazine for 
classroom use in grades 6, 7, and 8. The 
new periodical will be colorful, imag- 
inative, intriguing, and a delight to the 


voung reader. Its content—for reading [| 
| and discussion—will be geography, natu- 


ral science, stories, citizenship, word- 
huilding, and news of our country and 
world.” 

Mr. Robinson stated that the decision 
to publish a magazine for the fourth 
and fifth grades was the direct result 
of the sale of Young America magazines 
to American Education Press, a division 
of Wesleyan University Press. Inc 
American Education Press has an 
nounced that the Young America papers 
for the elementary grades are being 
combined with My Weekly Readers 
This merger would create for the Ameri 
can Education Press a virtual monopoly 
of periodicals for classroom use in the 
lower elementary grades. 

“Because we believe that legitimate 
competitive enterprise produces bette 
products,” Mr. Robinson said, “we have 
decided to provide a Scholastic maga 
zine for the fourth and fifth grades.” 

Scholastic Magazines at present serve 
the upper elementary and high school 
grades from grade 6 through grade 12, 
with Junior Scholastic (English and 
Social Studies, grades 6, 7, 8). World 
Week (Social Studies, grades 8, 9, 10); 
Senior Scholastic (Social Studies, grades 
10, 11, 12); Practical English (grades 
9. 10, 11, 12); and Literary Cavalcade 


grades 10, 11, 12). 


$1,000 Title Contest 


Search for a title for the new maga 
zine is being stimulated by the an 
nouncement of a $1,000 cash award to 
the teacher or school administrator who 
suggests the title adopted. There is no 
need to subscribe to a Scholastic maga 
zine to be eligible for the award. In 
event of duplication of the winning title, 
the two bearing the earliest postmarks 
will share equally the $1.000 award 
Entries must be mailed before mid- 
night, May 31, 1952. The decision of 
the judges will be final. Send sugges 
tions to: Publisher, Scholastic Maga 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


B. 3. 














Be Sure to Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER newrors 


@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 





Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour & Obser- 
vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 








TO FIND MORE 
VACATION FUN! 


BLACK HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Here's the land of Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, 
Spotted Toil . . . land called sacred by the 
nature-worshipping Sioux. Here's the lond 
of towering, pine-clad peaks—rushing 
woters—majestic mountains. The land of 
Mt. Rushmore, the Badlands, the 
Needles, subterranean caves. 
Here is America’s beauty spot—in 
the country where everyone greets 
you... and it's all yours. Come to 
the Black Hills of South Dakota 
Write for free color folder 

SOUTH DAKOTA a, 

STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 

A. H. Pankow, Publicity Directer, Pierre, Se. Dak, 








as arranged for the guest of the Palme Wilshire 
Hotel! Your reservation for one of the 200 sunny 
new rooms (each with private bath) entitles you te 
rnee tickets to radio and TV shows and other spe- 
cial services including sightseeing sud motion pic- 
ture studio tour arrangements! 


VERY SPECIAL BROOM BATES FOR EULCATORS 
> 
7 DAY STAY for @ vay nate 


Ideal location 4% bik. to Wilshire Bivd., > 
opposite MacArthur Park. Write for free 
folders; tell us dates of expected visit 
so we may help you with your plans 
PALMS WILSHIRE HOTEL 


626 South Alvarado * Los Angeles, Calif 


Navas Curvent Affaws FILMSTRIPS 
STORING OUR NATION'S GOODS 
Discusses the problems of stockpiling; the nature 
of warehousing, its relation and contribution to 
our national economy and the individual con 
sumer. Merchondise storage is emphasized 
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Picture, or Squint into the Light, or Wield a Stick \, 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX f 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points.out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEX+ PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 


of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is” — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clibs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
derkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


THE NEW 


) VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending 
tPatenred 


82 x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 

4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-builte VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet ST 


CHARLES Beaclere COMPANY 


60 Badger 


Avenve, 


est. teee 


Newark 8, N. J. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment? 





